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IMPLEMENTS AT THE LATE STATE FAIR. 





The exhibition of implements at the State Fair at 
Bullalo was, in respect to its extent and the general 
value of the articles, the best we have ever seen. 
There were many implements which appear likely to 
become useful, that have not hitherto been extensively 
knuwn, and a brief notice of some which came under 
our observation, may be interesting. 

SEED-soWERS oR Deritits.—The introduction of these 
implements among the farmers of this country, is com- 
paratively recent. In England, they have been known 
for many years, and their use has been constantly ex- 
tending, till it is now considered a maxim there, that 
‘the drill is the sheet-anchor of wheat husbandry.” 
We see no reason why the system of drilllng wheat or 
other grain, may not be attended with equal advanta- 
ges here as in Europe—in fact, so far as it has been 
tried, we think its utility has been demonstrated. Drills 
of English and Scotch manufacture have been imported, 
and several have been made here by our own mechan- 
ies; and we understand that farmers who have tried 
both, are inclined to give the preference to those of 
‘“home manulacture,” on account of their simplicity 
and cheapness, while they are equally as efficient and 
precise in their operations. Of those exhibited at Buf- 
talo, we noticed Sherman’s, of which a cut and descrip- 
tion will be found in another plaee—and Pennock’s, of- 
fered by the same person; Palmer’s offered by Fircn, 
Barry & Co., Brockport, N. Y.; Graggs & Reynold’s, 
offered by O. Reynoips, Webster, Monroe county, N 

















Emery’s Drill Barrovr. aa 
Y. Adrill, adapted to sowing all kinds of seeds, by 
hand or horse-power, was shown by H. L. Emery, Al- 
bany. Of this we have previously given a description. 
(See vol. for 1847, p. 121.) 

Horse Powrers.—Horse-powers of various kinds 
are used for threshing grain, and for various other pur- 
poses. They are differently constructed according to 
the amount of force to be applied. Where only the 
strength of one or two horses is required, and especial- 
ly where a portable power is wanted, some of these, 
properly made, on the “ endless-chain” principle, have 
several advantages. Where it becomes necessary to 
anply several horses, a sweep or lever power is essen- 
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former kind exhibited at Buffalo, we noticed Wheeler’s, 

| calculated for either one horse or two horses, offered by 
|H. L. Emery, Albany. It has been deseribed in our 
columns, and is well known. Of sweep powers, we no- 
ticed Hall’s, offered by J. Harr, Rochester; Pitts’, of- 
fered by J. A. Prrrs, Rochester. These seem to be 
well constructed, and are, we understand, much used in 
Western New-York. We have heretofore given a de- 
scription of Mr. Haxw’s, (see vol. for 1844, p. 344.) 
Taplin’s power was offered by Eppy & Co., Union Vil- 
lage, Washington county, N. Y. This was described 
in our volume for 1844, p. 377. 

Currivators.—lIn the construction and use of these 
implements, a great improvement has been made with- 
ina few years. The principal advantage to which we 
allude, consists in adapting them to the working of 
fallows. After a sod has been plowed, the cultivator 
is capable of penetrating the ground to a sufficient 
depth to eradicate weeds, and prepare the soil for 
wheat; and it is made of such dimensions that a much 
greater breadth ean be worked in the same time, than 
could be done by the same team with a plow. For 
spring crops, also, land which is not too heavy, that 
had been broken up the previous fall, can be readily 
and cheaply brought into a good condition for planting 
by the use of a cultivator, of the right construction. 





Cast-iron, which has hitherto been frequently used for 
the teeth. is found to get too dull to eut the roots of 
weeds and stir the soil thoroughly. The teeth arenow 








tial, in order to make the proper attachment. Of the 





made of cast steel, of any size or shape desired, and 
being brought to a good edge at first, continue to keep 
so for some time. 

Cultivators for working fallows are sometimes made 
with wheels, and are so contrived that by means of a 
lever or other apparatus, the frame work and teeth can 
be easily raised or lowered, so as to adjust the working 
of the implement to any required depth. 

Of large cultivators at Buffalo, we noticed Inr’s (of 
which a cut and description will be found in our vol. for 
1847, p. 285;) Hinkston’s offered by D. Hinxston, 
Clarkson, Monroe county, and one offered by E. R. 
Dix, of Vernon, Oneida county. 

Of cultivators for hoed crops, we noticed several 
kinds. One by H. L. Emery, with cast-steel teeth, of 
good shape—expanding frame, with wheel in front— 
appeared likely to do good execution. There were 
other kinds which were not without merits, offered by 
£. J. Burrary, Geneva, and Wo. Apams, Middleport. 

Prows.—There was a numerous display of these, 
though but few which differed essentially from those 
exhibited at previous exhibitions. H. L. Emery pre- 
sented seven of different patterns, (including the ‘“‘Wor- 
cester Eagle” plow,) a side-hill plow, and several 
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Wheeler’s Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 


subsoil plows. Different kinds were also presented by 
Srarpuck & Son, Troy, Raparse & Briaes Rochester, 
E. J. Burraytt, Geneva; and H. DEtano, Mottville. 
Epvpy & Co., Union Village, Washington county, pre- 
sented a plow with wrought-iron beam; J. H. Cuxp, 
Drummondville, Canada West, presented several kinds 
of the Scotch plow, for heavy soil, and also the ‘‘ Im- 
proved Canada plow,” for light soil. 

STave Macuine.—An article under this head, which 
appeared to be very useful, was offered by Isaac Doo- 
LITTLE, of Rochester. It would make handsome 
staves from any kind of stuff, and at a very rapid rate. 

CorN-SHELLERS.—In a country where Indian corn 
constitutes the most important staple of production, the 
most ready and expeditious way of preparing it for 
market should be adopted. Machines for this purpose, 
worked both by hand and horse power areinuse. Of the 
former, Clinton’s, is well known, and operates well— 
being capable of shelling, with two hands, 100 bushels 
per day; it was offered at Buffalo, by H. L. Emery. 
A. H. Stevens, Geneva, presented a sheller calculated 
for shelling and cleaning the corn at the same opera- 
tion. It appeared to operate well. 

Of large machines, to be worked by horse or water. 
power, Smith’s, described in the Cultivator for 1844, p. 
381, is very expeditious in its operation. 

Hay Aanp MAnure Forks.—The contrast between 
implements of this kind in use thirty years since, and 
the best made at the present day, is very great, and 
exhibits a striking improvement. It may be safely as- 
sumed that a man will accomplish a third more work 
in a given time, with one of our modern, light, spring- 
steel forks, than could have been done with the old 
clumsy articles used by our fathers. It is probable 
that the improvement in this article is attributable, in 
a greater degree to Henry ParrrinGeE, of Massachu- 
setts, than to any other man. 

Harvestinec Macuines.—The trials which have 
been made with various machines for cutting grain, 
have, we think, demonstrated the practicability of their 
success. They will, undoubtedly, be still further sim- 
plified and improved, and we confidently anticipate their 
being brought into extensive use on smooth lands, in 
the course of a few years. We are not prepared to 
decide which of the different kinds should have the pre- 
ference. Hussey’s, manufactured by O. Hussey, Balti- 
more, Md., has been more generally used than any 
with which we are acquainted, and we {believe has 
worked very satisfactorily. _McCormick’s, seems also 
to have succeeded. LEsterly’s, described in the Culti- 
vator for 1845, p. 25, is said to have lately undergone 
considerable improvement, and we have noticed very fa- 
vorable recommendations of it in some of the western 
papers. We saw only Hussey’s at the State show. 

Mow1ne Macuine.—The only article of this kind 
of which we have any knowledge, is that made by W. 
F. KetrcuvuM, Buffalo. It was tried at the late show, 


and made very good work in second-crop clover. We 








are told by those who have tried it, that it performs 
well on a smooth surface, and where there is not fine 
thick grass at the bottom; but is liable to clog except 
in straight grass, like timothy, &c. The machine is 
simple and strong, and we hope will yet be made to an- 
swer the purpose effectually. 

FanninG Mitts—There has been a large competi- 
tion in the manufacture of these articles for several} 
years, and the consequence is, that several have been 
brought very near to perfection. Grant’s, and Myers& 
Bryan’s, were the only ones we saw at Buflalo. 

Cuurns.— Yankee ingenuity has been made no less 
conspicuous in the great variety of patent churns it has 
produced, than in bee-hives and washing-machines. It 
must be admitted, however, that for doing a large bu- 
siness, some improvement on the old-lashioned dash 
churn has been effected. At Buffalo, we noticed Ken- 
dalls’, and the ‘‘ Thermometer churn,”—both offered 
by H. L. Emery, and the Atmospherie churn, offered 
by Peter Frarr, Lewiston. All these seem to be 
good implements for the purpose they are designed for. 

CHEESE-PRESSES.—There are many cheese-presses of 
comparatively late introduction, and, as with other ar- 
ticles, there is a diversity of opinion in regard to their 
relative advantages. The ‘ self-aeting press,” Cot- 
tins & Srone’s patent; Dix’s ‘‘ Anti-friction press, 
and a press offered by W. G. Brarnerp, of Rome, 
were exhibited at Butfalo. The latter article, which 
operated by a lever and ratchet wheel, seemed to re- 
ceive much commendation from those who examined it. 

STRAW AND Corn-Sratx CuTTers.—A distinction 
has latterly been made by several societies, in offering 
their premiums, between machines for cutting straw 
and those for cutting corn-stalks. Circular cutters, or 
those in which the knives are placed in the form of a 
cylinder, which is turned by a crank, and cutting by 
the edges of the knives being brought in contact with 
rollers made of hides, lead, paper, &c., are much more 
expeditious in their operation, and perform more work 
in proportion to the force applied than any other kind 
we have known; and for cutting straw and hay, we 
think they are generally preferred by persons acquaint- 
ed with the different kinds. But for corn-stalks, which 


it is desirable to cut and mash fine, we should prefer a 


machine operating differently. Of the circular kind, 
Hovey’s, Steven’s, and Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s, were 
presented at Buffalo. Of other kinds, we noticed 
Catchpole’s, and Richardson’s. 

PorTABLe Miits.—There are many situations where 
these mills can be used advantageously. On large farms 
they may be worked by horse-power. We noticed 
Fitzgerald’s, offered by C. Ross, (which has been be- 
fore spcken of in our columns,) and one offered by E. T. 
BuT Ler, Norfolk, Ct. 
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Sheep and cattle should be sheltered from storms du- 
ring the month of November. Milch cows should be 
fed with a little hay on frosty mornings. 
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LITCHFIELD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The exhibition of this Society for the present year, at 
which we had the pleasure of being present, was held 
at Litchfield, Ct., on the 27th and 28th of Sept. In 
the aggregate, the exhibition afforded undoubted and 
gratilying evidence that a general improvement is pro- 
gressing in the husbandry of the county. We believe 
this was the tenth anniversary of the society, and the 
display was considered equal to any former one. In 
one of the most important departments, working oxen 
and steers, the show was larger than on any former 
eccasion. There were about one hundred yoke. Their 
general appearance was better than that of the cattle 
usually exhibited at the shows we have attended. They 
were mostly of medium size, nearly all of a red color 
—-a great proportion of them mixed more or Jess with 
the Deven blood. The best working oxen are here, a 
very profitable description of stock, as they not unfre 
quently bring $150 per yoke. 

The Devons were introduced to this county by Le- 
MUEL Hurzavut, Esq., in 1819, and seem destined to 
become here the leading stock. At present, the full 
bloods are in comparatively few hands; but the crosses 
of various grades are numereus. Few or none of the 
former have as yet been tried here for work. The on- 
ly question in regard to their fitness for this purpose is, 
that they may not be quite large enough for the hea- 
viest work, or to command the highest prices. We 
think this point requires some attention, and that the 
stock should be selected and bred with a view te ob- 
taining the requisite size. Attention should also be 
given to their dairy qualities. If they are properly cho- 
sen in the first instance, and are carefully bred and 
reared, we are inclined to think, from what we have 
seen of the breed, that they will be found well suited to 
the climate and soil, and general purposes of this dis- 
trict. 

Judging from the cattle exhibited at Litchfield, we 
should conclude that the important quality tec -hnically 





ealled handling, had not received much attention from | 


the breeders. We regretted to find that the hides of 
a large proportion of the stock were rigid and unelas- 
tic, and instead of a soft mossy coat, were covered 
with straight, stiff hair, shining like bristles. The 
hard skins and hard quality of flesh to which we al- 


tou much attention to a particular color, without due 


| Milford. 
lude, have perhaps in some instances been the result of | 


regard to the properties which constitute the real value | 


of animals. The touch is the best indication of the 
thrift and quality of flesh, and at the same time it cer- 
tainly does not lessen the capacity of the animal for la- 
bor or for the dairy. In examining the oxen ex- 
hibited on this occasion. 
for work, were almost invariably the best handlers, 
and we are confident that attention to this quality 
would result in increasing the general value of the 
stock. 


it was found that the best | 


The working oxen were tried with a stone-boat or | 


drag 


g, heavily loaded. 


test of the muscular power of cattle accustomed to | 


pull in this way, does not afford so good a criterion of | 
their discipline, and aptitude for ordinary labor as a| 
trial on a loaded cart or wagon, at a hill. 

There were many oxen tried on this occasion, several 
of which exhibited surprising strength and ambition. 


This, though perhaps, a fair | 


} 
| 
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Of those we had the opportuniry of seeing, we noticed 


particularly the pairs owned by Moses Lyman, cf Go- | least interesting part of the exhibition. 
N. BLAKESLEE | light, inclining in some places to gravel, 
"Mr. H.’s were smal- | free from stones that would offer any hindrance to the 


shen, L. Hurtsur of Winchester, J. 
and PuiLro Harp, of Watertown. 





ler than the others, but of handsome form, quick and 
sprightly action, and when brought to the task, dis- 
played a degree of intelligence, courage and power, 
that would have been creditable to the proudest courser. 
There were undoubtedly others deserving of notice, 
which we did not see tried. 

Premiums were ollered for the best /ots of cattle, not 
less than ten in number, and there were several compe- 
titors under this head. Mr. Hurisvut of Winchester 
showed twenty-nine head, twenty-six of which were 
full blood Devons, all except one or two bred by him- 
self. He had twelve cows which would have compar- 
ed favorably with any Devons we have ever seen at any 
show. His young stock were good, and several of 
them superior. His bull Bloomfield, five years old, 
weighting 1700 Ibs. in only fair condition, is a capital 
animal—fine and blood-like in his points, and a nice 
handler. 

Loren TuRALtL, of Torrington, showed thirty-six 
head, including three yoke of oxen. He had fourteen 
cows of various ages, some nearly full blood Devons, of 
good form, and many of them of good appearance for 
the dairy. 

Mrs. Vesta Hawkins, of Watertown, showed six- 
teen head of cattle—ten of which were oxen and steers. 
The lot made a creditable appearance 

Mr. Griswo rp, of Torrington, showed a lot of very 
good cattle—the number we did not learn. 

Of milch cows, we noticed two very superior ones 
belonging to the President of the Society, Mosrs Ly- 
MAN, Esq., of Goshen. One of these we understood, 
was a full blood Short-horn, and the other a mixture of 
that breed. Few cows that we meet with anywhere, 
show better points for the dairy than these. Gen. F. 
Burt, of Litchfield, showed a “ native ” cow, remark- 
able for her yield of milk. He stated that her milk 
was weighed from the 21st of June to the 21st of Au- 
gust, and that it ranged from 33 to 44 pounds per day 
luring that period—her feed, ordinary pasture. We 
noticed, also, two very fine looking cows, offered by 
Joun G, GILLer. 

There were but few animals exhibited as fat cattle. 
We noticed a pair offered by R. I. Canrietp, of New- 
They were bred in Monroe county, N. Y.; 
were four years old—weight 4,600 pounds. Their 
blood appears to be a mixture of Durham. Both tre 
good, but one of them, for quality and ripeness, is sel. 
dom equalled by any of that age. 

The show of horses was not large. The only stal- 
lions we noticed were T'imoleon, owned by J. H. Tur. 
TLE, of Torringford—bred by Mr. SArTERTHWAIT, of 
Morristown, Belmont county, Ohio; and Membrino, 
owned by L. Turatt, of Torrington—bred by Mr. 
Burton, of Washington, Duchess county, N. Y. These 
were horses of good figure. 

The sheep were less numerous than we expected 
from the number and high standing of the flocks of this 
county. There were some good Merinos offered by L. 
THRALL, and Srernen and Georce Atwoop, of Wa- 
tertown; and some fair Saxons by Mr. Grisworp, of 
Torrington. N. B. Smirn, of W oodbury, showed a 
few good South Downs. 

The swine were few in number, but mostly of good 
appearance. 

The plowing match, we must in candor say, was the 
The soil was 

but mostly 
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plow; but with one or two exceptions the work was 
not done in a manner that would have satisfied a good 
farmer. The furrows were baulked, broken, in some 
places left flat, in others edgewise, and in others with 
the grass side up. This resulted from two causes; 1, 
the shortness and unsteady motion of most of the plows, 
and 2, from the work being done in a great hurry. It 
is worse than useless to plow faster than it can be well 


° : } 
done; and we see no advantage in attempting any | 


greater speed than could be kept up by the teams in a 
day’s work. The object is to ascertain some actual 
improvement, not to excite astonishment at something 
which cannot be reduced to profitable practice. 

The short plows here used, may answer a good pur- 
pose among rocks, and in rough and uneven ground; but 
are unfitted for such a soil as they put in on this ocea- 


sion. Hence we see the necessity of adapting imple- 


ments to their proper situations and purposes. 


| 


| The exhibition of horticultural and dairy products, 
‘manufactured goods, &c., was respectable. The coun- 
ity has long been famous for the fine quality of its 
‘cheese, and its reputation did not suffer from the lots 
here exhibited. The competition in butter was conside- 
rable, and several of the parcels we examined were of 
a quality eqnal to any we havemet with. The articles 
in this department being only designated by numbers, 
we had no means of learning the names of the exhibit- 
ors; but were informed that the cheese which was 
deemed the best, was offered by H. M. Hart, of West 
Cornwall, and that the best lot of butter was oilered by 
J.C. Amster, of Bethlem. 

The annual address was delivered by Rev. Mr, Har- 
RISON, of Bethlem. It was a judicious discourse, con- 
‘taining many useful ideas and wholesome remarks. 

Notices of some of the farms of Litchfield county 
will be given in our next. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


Of all the diseases to which the animal creation is li- 
able, there is none, perhaps, so horrible in its manifes- 
tations as that called rabies—commonly known as hy- 
drophobia. The latter term, however, seems to be in 
some degree inappropriate, inasmuch as a dread of wa- 
ter is by no means a usfiversal accompaniment of the 
disease. 

YovaTt, in his treatise on ‘‘ The Dog,” has 
given the pathology of rabies in a more detailed 
form than any other author; and as the disease is one 
of which there is elways more or less danger, both to 
our domestic animals and to the human race, it may 
serve a good purpose to present a brief synopsis of his 
observations. 

In answer to the question, what is the cause of ra- 
bies 2? Mr. Y. says—‘‘ It is the saliva of arabid animal 
received into a wound or on an abraded surface.” Of 
the nature of the virus he thinks we know but little. 
‘Tt has not,” he says, ‘‘ been analyzed and it would 
be difficult to analyze it.” It can only be propagated 
by inoculation—it must be brought in actual contact 
with the nervous fibre. He is of opinion that it never 
arises spontaneously, and he thinks if a quarantine of 
eight months could be established, and every dog con- 
fined separately for that length of time, the disease 
would be completely annihilated. 

After the poison of a rabid animal has been ecommu- 
nicated to another, it lies dormant for a while—The 
length of time varying with different animals. In the 
human subject the disease usually manifests itsell 
in from three weeks to six or seven months; in the dog 
not less than fourteen days; and generally from five to 
six weeks—in three months from the time of being bit- 
ten, the dog would be considered safe. In man it usu- 
ally runs its course in twenty-four hours—rarely ex- 
ceeding seventy-two hours; In the horse it runs three or 
four days; in the sheep and ox five to seven days; in 
the dog four to six. 

The disease has been communicated, either by the 
bite of a rabid animal, or by inoculation with the 
virus, to almost all kinds of animals; and in all 
it was accompanied by the same or similar character- 
istics. The strange and uncontrolable disposition to 
bite is generally manifested, even in rabbits, sheep, and 
in the human race. By way of experiment, two phy- 
sicians inoculated fowls with the foam taken from the 
mouth of a rabid cow; and after about ten weeks, the 
birds died with evident symptoms of rabies. 


various success—the operation is thought to demand 
great skill, owing to the difficulty of taking out the af:- 
fected part without bringing the virus in contact with the 
fresh-cut tissue. Cauterization, (burning the bitten 
part with a hot iron,) has been practiced with little 
advantage. The application of eaustic—lunar caustic 
—has on the whole proved best. ‘It is,” says Mr. 
Youatt, ‘ perfectly manageable, and being sharpened 
to a point, may be applied with certainty to every re- 
cess and sinuosity of the wound. If the whole of the 
wound has been exposed to its aetion, an insoluble eom- 
pound of animal fibre and the metalic salt is produced, 
in which the virus is wrapped up, and from which it 
cannot be separated. In a short time the dead matter 
sloughs away, and the virus is thrown off with it.” He 
recommends applying the caustic a second time, but 
more slightly after the eschar has sloughed off, in order 
to destroy any part that may not have been properly 
aeted on by the first operation. 

Mr. Yovarr states that he was several times bitten 
by rabid dogs; but that by a timely application of the 
junar caustic, he escaped; ‘and yet often,” says he, 
‘ when I have been over-fatigued, or a little out of tem- 
per, some of the old sores have itched and throbbed, 
and actually become red and swollen.” He was once 
bitten in a very dangerous manner by a rabid cat. 
This animal is generally very ferocious when laboring 
under rabies, though, fortunately it is but seldom that 
itis thus affected. During its paroxysms, its rage 
knows no bounds. In the ease alluded to, the cat had 
been the playmate of the children of the family, but 
had, all at once, become sullen and ill-tempered. It 
got into an upper room were it was allowed to remain, 
and Mr. Youvarr was sent for. He gives the following 
thrilling account of the scene which ensued: 

‘It was nearly dark when I went. I saw the hor- 
rible glare of her eyes, but I could not see so much of 
her as I wished, and I said I would eal] again in the 
morning. [I found the patient, on the following day, 





precisely in the same situation and the same attitude, 
| crouched up in a corner and ready to spring. J was 
| very much interested in the case; and as I wanted to 
study the countenance of this demon, for she looked 


| like one, I was foolishly, inexcusably imprudent. I 
| went on my hands and knees, and brought my face 
| nearly on a level with hers, and gazed on those glaring 
eyes and that horrible countenance, until I seemed to 

feel the deathly influence of a spell stealing over me. 


MEANS OF PREVENTION.—Excision of the bitten or | I was not afraid, but every mental and bodily power 


exposed part has been frequently resorted to, and with 


seemed in @ manner suspended. My countenance, per- 
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haps alarmed her, for she sprang on me, fastened her- 
self on my face, and bit through both my lips. She 
then darted down stairs, and I believe was never seen 
again. I always have nitrate ef silver in my pocket; 
even now [I am never without it. I washed myself, and 
applied the caustic with some severity to the wound; 
and my medical adviser and valued friend furnished still 
more alter I get home. My object was attained, al- 
though at somewhat too much cost, for the expression 
of that brute’s countenance will never be forgotten.” 

Mr. Yeuarr very severely censures the practice in- 
dulged in by many persons, of allowing dogs to lick 
their hands and face. He says the habit is a very dan- 
gerous one, and relates a case of a lady having lost her 
life by suffering her dog to lick a pimple on her chin. 
Horses have also taken the disease from dogs licking 
their muzzles, which were scratched or chafed. 

The following extracts from Mr. Youarr’s descrip- 
tion of the symptoms of rabies, may prove useful in 
preventing the consequences of this dreadful malady. 

** The early symptoms of rabies in the dog, are oc- 
easionally very obscure. Inthe greater number of ca- 
ses these are sullenness, fidgetiness, and continual shift- 
ing of posture. Where I have had opportunity, I have 
generally found these circumstances in regular succes- 
sion. For several consecutive hours, perhaps, he re 
treats to his basket or his bed. He shows no disposi- 
tion to bite, and he answers the call upon him laggard- 
ly. He is curled up, and his face is buried between his 
paws and his breast. At length he begins to be fidge- 
ty. He searches out new resting- places; but he very 
soon changes them for others. He takes again to his 
own bed; but he is continually shifting his posture. He 
begins to gaze strangely abont him as he lies on his 
bed. His countenance is clouded and suspiciers. He 
comes to one and another of the family, and he fixes 
on them a steadfast gaze, as if he weuld read their ve- 
ry thoughts. ‘E fecl strangely ill,’ he seems to say: 
‘ have you anything to do with it? or you? or you?” 
Has not a dog mind enough for this? If we have ob- 
served a rabid dog at the commencement of the disease, 
we have seen this to the very life. 

‘* A peculiar delirizm is an early symptom, and one 
that will never deceive. A young man was bitten by 
one of his dogs; 
gentleman on the subject. I was a little behind my 
time; as I entered the room, I found the dog eagerly de- 
vouring a pan of sopped bread. ‘ There is no madness 
here,’ said the gentleman. He had searcely spoken 
when the dog quitted the sop, and with a furious bark 
sprung against the wall as if he would seize some ima- 
ginary object that he fancied was there. ‘ Did you see 
that ?? was my reply. ‘ What do you think of it?’ ‘I 
see nothing in it,’ was his retort; ‘the dog heard some 
noise on the other side of the wall? At my serious 
urging, however, he consented to excise the part. I 
procured a poor worthless cur and got him bitten by 
this dog, and carried the disease from this dog to a 
third vic tim: they all became rabid one after another, 
and there my experiment ended. The serious matter 
under consideration, perhaps, justified me, in doing as 
I did. 

“ This kind of delirium is of frequent occurrence in 
the human patient. The account given by Dr. Bards- 
ley of one of his patients, is very appropriate to our | 
present purpose:—‘ I observed that he frequently fixed 
his eyes with horror and affright on some ideal object, 
and then with a sudden and violent emotion, buried his 
head beneath the bed-clothes. The next time I saw 
him repeat this action, I was induced to inquire into 
the cause of his terror. He asked whether I had not 
heard howlings and scratchings. On being answered 


in the negative, he suddenly threw himself on his knees, | 


extending his arms in a defensive posture, and forcibly 


{ was requested to meet a medical | : 





threw back his head me bets ; the muscles of the face 
were agitated by various spasmodic contractions; his 
eye-balls glared, and seemed ready to start from their 
sockets; and at that moment, when crying out in an 
agonizing tone, ‘Do you see that black dog ?’ his coun- 
tenance and attitude exhibited the most dreadful pic- 
ture of complicated horror, distress and rage, that 
words can describe or itnagination paint.’ 

‘There is also in the human being, a peculiarity in this 
delirium which seems to distinguish it from every other 
kind of mental aberration. ‘The patient,’ in Mr. Law- 
rence’s language, * is pursued by a thousand phantoms 
that intrude themselves upon his mind; he holds conver- 
sation with imaginary persons; he fancies himself sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and in the greatest distress. 
These thoughts seem to pass through his mind with 
wonderful rapidity, and to keep him in a state of the 
greatest distress unless he is quickly spoken to, or ad- 
dressed by his name, and then in a moment the charm 
is broken; every phantom of imagination disappears, 
and at once he begins to talkas calmly and connectedly 
as in perfect health.’ 

‘* So it is with the dog, whether he is watching the 
motes that are floating in the air, or the insects that 
are annoying him on the walls, or the foes that he fan- 
cies are threatening him on every side—one word re- 
calls him in a moment. Dispersed by the magic influ- 
ence of his master’s voice, every object of terror dis- 
appears, and he crawis towards him with the same pe- 
euliar expressions of attachment that used to charae- 
terize him. Thencomesa moment’s pause—a moment 
of actual vacuity—the eye slowly closes, the head 
droops, and he seems as if his fore feet were giving 
way and he would fall: but he springs up again; eve- 
ry object of terror once more surrounds him—he gazes 
wildly around—he snaps—he barks. and he rushes to 
the extent of his chain, prepared to meet his imagina- 
ry foe. 

‘‘ The expression of the countenance of the dog un- 
dergoes a considerable change, principally depending 
on the previous disposition of the animal. If he was 
naturally of an affectionate disposition, there will be 
an anxious, inquiring countenance, eloquent beyond the 
power of resisting its influence. It is made up of 
strange suppositions as to the nature of the depressions 








of mind under which he labors, mingled with some 
passing doubts, an id they are but passing, as to the con- 
cern which the master has in the aflair; but most of all, 
there is an affectionate and confiding appeal for relief. 
At the same time we observe some strange fancy, evi- 
dently passing through his mind, unalloy ed, however, 
by the slightest portion of ferocity. 

‘In the countenance of the naturally savage brute, 
or him that has been trained to be savage, there is, in- 
deed a fearful change; sometimes the conjunctiva is 
highly injected ; at other times it is scarcely affected, 
| but the eyes have an unusually bright and dazzling ap- 
pearance. They are like two balls of fire, and there is 
a peculiar transparency of the hyaloid membrane, or 
injec tion of that of the retina. 

‘A very early symptom ol ‘rabies in the dog, is an ex- 
treme degree of restlessness. Frequently he is wander- 
ing about, shifting from corner to corner, or continually 
rising up and lying down, changing his posture in every 
possible way, disposing o of his bed with his paws, shaking 
it with his mouth, bringing it to aheap, on which hecare- 
fully lays his chest or rather the pit of his stomach, and 
then rising up and bundling every portion of it out of the 
kennel. If he is put into a closed basket, he will not 
be still for an instant, but turn round and round with 
out ceasing. If he is at liberty, he will seem to ima- 
gine that something is lost, and he will e agerly search 
/ round the room, and particularly every corner of it, 
| with strange violence and indecision. 
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SUBSOIL PLOWING. 


Plowing is one of the most important branches of 
agriculture—necessary even to its existence. The im- 
provement of practical agriculture, is in proportion to 
the improvement made in the art of plowing. The 
principles which chemistry has revealed may be made 
abortive—their results defective-—-by improper plow- 
ing. 
The object to be obtained by plowing, is three fold: 
Ist, to pulverize the soil; 2d, to expose a great depth 
of soil to the action of the atmosphere; 3d, to hold the 
many fertilizing substances brought down by rain and 
snow, and absorbed by the soil. 

It becomes necessary to pulverize the soil, so that the 
roots of plants may extend in all directions, freely and 
to a great distance. The atmosphere coming in con- 
tact with deep and well pulverized earth, imparts heat 
and moisture, and, acting upon the soil, assists in libe- 
rating its salts and in bringing it into that eondition 
which is best fitted for the growth of erops. 

A small proportion of water during rains more or 
less heavy, sinks into the soil when shallow plowed; 
such soil is sooner affected by the drouth, and is dry at 
a greater depth than deep earths, as may be shown by 
an examination of shallow and deep plowing in a time 
of drouth. | Common plowing does not reach sufficient- 
ly deep, to accomplish all that is desired; but deep 
plowing and its good results are effected by following 
the common plow with the subsoil plow. It simply 


loosens the subsoil, and leaves it in that state that roots | 


can enter it, that air can permeate it, and water be ab- 
sorbed by it. A subsequent plowing, with the common 
plow, can then easily intermix the surface and subsoil. 
Plowing may thus be effected sixteen to twenty inches 
deep. 

I have found from frequent examinations of the roots 
of corn, wheat and oats, during the last four or five 
years, that they are generally inclined to grow down- 
wards, some of the roots even straight down until they 
reach the subsoil, then after penetrating an eighth or a 
fourth of an inch, turn horizontally. I traced a root 
of a wheat plant which had extended sixteen inches 
nearly perpendicular, in less than three months after it 
had been sowed, on ground previously subsoiled. It is 
interesting to take the spade and examine the roots of 


crops, at any stage of their growth, in order to com- | 


pare the effects of common or shallow, with those of 
subsoil plowing. To see the roots of corn pushing 
boldly downwards eighteen inches in search of food, 
eight inches of which has never been penetrated except 
by the noble oak ard hickory, and occasionally by the 


searching taproot of clover, as I have witnessed this | 


past summer, affords pleasure as well as instruction to 
the farmer, who takes pride in fat swine or stall-fed 
oxen. 

I subsoiled three-fourths of an acre through the middle 
of an eight acre lot, in June, 1846, for wheat. The 
field was plowed but once, aud cultivated several times 
previous to sowing the wheat. Iam not able to give 
the result accurately, in consequence of cutting the 
grain with a reaper, by which I was unable to keep the 
wheat separate. The difference was quite perceptible 
at the time of harvesting; it stood thicker on the ground, 
and the berry was of a better quality than the adjoin- 
ing on ground not subsoiled. 

In May last, I subsoiled one and a-half acres for corn, 
ina field containing six acres. It had been a timothy 
meadow for four years. 


soil. Twenty loads of unfermented manure was ap- 
plied to the acre. It was plowed in May five inches 
deep, and subsoiled nine inches more. 

I saw no difference in the corn until August, which 
was then very perceptible during the drouth of thas 
month. The corn upon the subsoiled part retained al? 
its beautiful freshness, bearing a healthy perpendicular 
tassel, and having the appearance through the day of 
having been refreshed with a shower of rain the previ- 
ous evening. That on the unsebsoiled parts, yielded 
to the drouth, the tassels drooped and the leaves be- 
came dry and rolled. After an examination of the soi! 
and subsoil about this time with the spade, the differ. 
ence in the parts beeame no longer a mystery. 

The earth was moist on the subsoiled portion, within 
a fourth of an inch of the surface; on the unsubsoiled, 
it was dry to the depth of an imch, the balance below 
dryer than the former. In the one, the subsoil was filled 
with corn roots ir search of food and water; in the 
other, they were turned aside bythe subsoil. The corn 
on the wet swale was as good, if not better, than any 
other portion of the field. Judging from the present 
crop, Iam of opinion, that subsoiling this wet swale 

yas an advantage to the crop of one hundred per eent, 
notwithstanding the objection raised by some, to sub- 
soiling wet land withont ditehing. 

In consequence of an experiment by which I wished 
to test two varieties of corn, which crossed the field in 
an opposite direction to that of subsoiling, I only com- 
pared three rows of shocks, five rows in each shoek, 
each row of shocks gathered from twenty-one rods of 
ground. The resu}t was as follows: 

No 1. not subsoiled, gave........ - 606 Ibs. of ears 

2. 3rows subsoiled, 2 rows not, 646 * 4 
De Ms. 660006 cesesecses Ge ™ a 

The subsoiled gave at the rate of 73 bushels to the 
acre; that not subsoiled, 65 bushels per acre; a differ- 
ence sufficient to pay for subsoiling. I considered the 
subsoiled part as having been previously inferior for eorn. 
I aimed to be aceurate; if there was any difference in 
the previous eondition of the soi}, or in estimating the 
results of the experiment, it was in favor of the unsub- 
soiled portion. From the observation of the effects of 
subsoiling, so far as it has been practiced by myself and 
others, my mind has become settled in the conviction, 
that subsoil plowing upon most, if not all of the land of 
this county, will prove very beneficial for corn and al} 
crops usually raised by us. 

I may be mistaken, but I fully believe, that sabsoiling 
i thoroughly performed, will prove more profitable to 
| farmers for the outiay, than any other one improvement. 




















|I have never anticipated much improvement from it, 
| until after one crop of clover. Then I expect a com. 
| plete preparation of the soil for wheat. It is unneces- 
| sary for me to describe, with what ease a clover root 
will penetrate the loosened subsoil, and even go farther 
in search of food, gaining strength with every addition- 
al inch of depth, bringing the salts of the lower strata 
to the surface for its use, and affording by its decay, 
| when turned under by the plow, rich stores of food for 
| wheat. In conelusion, I would reeemmend subsoiling 
in the spring and fall, or when the ground is wet suffi- 
ciently deep, at any time in the summer. It does well 
for a summer fallow, if broken up early. It is benefi- 
cial toany crop. The expense is about the same as for 
breaking up sod ground. And finally, if this short and 





The soil was clay loam, sub- | imperfect essay shall persuade one farmer of this county 


soil a tenacious clay; a part of the subsoiled ground | to practice deep tillage with subsoiling, the object of 


was a swale previously ditched, a part was a ridge, the | the writer will be attained. 


JoHN Mauttory.—WN. FY. 


balance a wet swale, with a compact, impervious sub-} State Ag. Society’s Trans. 
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PHEASANT BREEDS OF FOWLS. 


We are aware that some are inclined to doubt whe- 
ther any of our domestic fowls possess the blood of the 
true pheasant. It is assumed, as the ground for this 
doubt, that animals produced by an union of different 
species, must be barren. It is true that many animals 
thus produced have not the power of procreation; but 
we think the conclusion that sterility is the invariable 
result of a mixture of species, is at variance with facts. 
We know that conflicting opinions have been expressed 
on this subject, and we shall not at this time attempt 
an elaborate investigation of it; but will only refer to 
some testimony and mention some facts having a direct 
bearing on the question of the union of the bleod of 
the pheasant with the domestic fowl. 

Mowbray, and most of the older writers, though 
they admit the practicability of crossing the two spe- 
cies alluded to, contend that the progeny would be as 
unproductive as that produced by the horse and ass, or 
the Canadian and common goose. We have formerly 
held this opinion ourselves, but have been forced to re- 








ly to be remarked; the comb universally, I think, in 
these mules (or hybrids,) is, in the hen short; flat and 
low.” he hens of the stock that are three-fourths 
pheasants are described as being ‘‘ very like a hen 
pheasant; the tails, however, always erect;” and in 
some of the half-breds, the tails of the cocks, instead 
of being at all horizontal, were *‘ carried quite back 
like a squirrel’s, so that the head and tail meet at times. 

The same writer further observes that he is by no 
means convinced of the impossibility of carrying for- 
ward the breed by the direct cross. From the rarity 
of the attempts, and from the birds being usually rear- 
ed in pens, robust fowls, and those totally unconnected 
in blood, (absolutely requisite) areseldom paired. The 
only plan to give the breed a fair trial, would be to take 
a strong, robust cock and hen, the mothers of which 
should be hardy, well acclimated hens, of quite distinct 
races——say the Malay, the Dorking, the Spanish, the 
Polish (spangled) or the game breed, and then cross 
them under favorable circumstances.” He observes, 
what has been remarked by others, that all the crosses 





linguish it on further evidence and observation. 

Another idea entertained in relation to this matter is | 
that hybrids between different species are incapable of 
breeding among themselves, but may produce a fertile 
offspring when coupled with either of the parent stocks. 
This theory is held by the writer of a series of very in- 
teresting articles on poultry, with the signature, “D. 8. 
E.,” inthe English Agricultural Gazette. He says, ‘A 
cock pheasant with a domestic hen will produce hybrids 
<or mules) which cannot generate among themselves; 
but any one of these crossed with ene of a different fa- 
mily of pure breed, will often produce a new sort, from 
which may spring a new improved variety.” 

We admit it to be a general characteristic of hybrids 
that they are inclined te sterility, and we think this ten- 
dency is more readily overcome when they are bred in 
the way above indicated; at the same time we do not 
see that it is by any means impossible that hybrids 
should sometimes breed among themselves. [f we have 
been correctly informed, such has in several instances 
been the case with the offspring of the pheasant and 
some varieties of the domestic fowl. According to the 
best information to be obtained, the origin of the phea- 
sant or golden top-knot fowl, was a cross of the pliea- 
sant and the Hamburgh or spangled top-knot. We 
have heard of several cases where the stocx has been | 
continued amoung the hybrid progeny; and more than 
one person has declared that the same has been done 
with a cross of the pheasant and game fowl. 

A writer in the paper before mentioned, noticing the | 
remarks of D. S. E., (from which we have quoted,) | 
says—‘‘ pheasants from the woods often breed with | 
common poultry, and produce a beautiful race, which | 
earried forward with the pheasant blood, become small- | 

| 











| 





er indeed, but elegant and geaceful. I have just now, 
@ most beautiful creature of this breed. She is the 
daughter of a cock pheasant and a hen, the produce of 
a pheasant and a game hen, consequently has three- 
fourths of the pheasant blood, and one-fourth of game 
hen. She is spangled all over with bright gold, brown 
and black feathers; while down her back a few white | 





especially the coarser varieties of the latter. 


of the pheasant lay well. 

The above description of pheasant fowls, corresponds, 
generally, with the appearance of those bred by Mr. 
T.C. Apranams, of West Troy, ef which we have 
spoken on a former occasion. He says that he has 
bred them of various degrees of pheasant blood, from 
one-fourth to half, and three-fourths. In some of the 
three-fourths pheasant hens that he has shown us, the 
resemblance to the fuil blood pheasant hen was quite 
striking. Some of them were entirely destitute of comb 
ana gills, and the head had the round form, the eye the 
size, fullness and brillianey characteristic of the phea- 
sant. They had, also, much of the pheasant form and 
motion, and in some instances there was a similarity 
of plumage. In this last particular, however, they 
did not so generally exhibit the traits of the pheasant 
as might have been expected. Some of the cocks also 
presented strong marks of the pheasant; though, as 
remarked in regard to the hens, less in color and ar- 
rangement of the plumage than in their other charac. 
ters. They had the broad full breast, almost naked 
head, with but little comb or gills, clear eye and quick 
motion, with a restless habit, and a disposition to take 
wing on the least excitement; and when engaged in 
combat, were disposed to rise above their antagonist 
and strike down upon him. 

The infusion of pheasant blood tends to improve the 
texture and flavor of the flesh of the domestic fowl— 
The au- 
thor of ‘‘ Farming for Ladies,” observes in regard to 
these cress-bred fowls— Their flesh has so much of 


the game flavor, coupled with the juice of the fowl, as 
to be greatly admired by connoisseurs in good eating.” 


We presume that crosses of the pheasant might be 


readily obtained with any variety of domestic hens, by 
rearing the male pheasants with the females of the for- 
mer— keeping them together from the time they are 


natched. 
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SHowW oF ANIMALS BY THE New York STATE AGRI- 








































drops like snow flakes, give her, to my eye, an appear- | 


ance of high blood, like a white ‘ ticked’ greyhound; 
her shape is round, plump and elegant, her motions es- 
pecially graceful.” He further describes the cross-bred 


stock and says—‘‘ The cocks are often like a stout red_ 


game bird, many with black and gold semi-circular 
spangles over the breast. One thing ought particular- 


| CULTURAL SocIETY, AND BY THE HiGHLAND Soctery 
| or ScorTrtanp.—The number of cattle at the late show 
at Buflalo, was 360—of horses 150—sheep 597— 
swine 50—poultry 250. At the late show of the High- 
land Society at Edinburgh, the number of catl'e was 
352—horses 141—sheep 764—swine 58—poult:y 139, 
| There were 92 exhibitors of implemeuts. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 





Onerpa County, N. ¥.—The exhibition tock place at 
Clinton, on the 27th and 28th of Sept., and is spoken of 
as superior to any former one. The number of people 
in attendance is rated from 8,009 to 10,000. Every 
department was filled—the competition being unusually 
extensive. The county of Oneida is beeoming distin- 
guished for its enterprise and improvements, not only 
in agriculture, but in horticulture, manufactories, and 
in all objects which tend to develope the internal resour- 
ces and wealth of the county. 

Worcester County, Mass.—The meeting of this 
Society, held on the 27th September, is called by the 
Plowman, ‘‘ a glorious meeting,” embracing ‘‘greater 
numbers than ever assembled there belore on a like 
occasion.” The cattle were numerous, and ‘all looked 
well.” The horticultural department, as usual, full 
and excellent. Ex-Governor LincoxLn gave an inter- 
esting statement in regard to the origin and progress 
of the society. It is now thirty years since its com- 
mencement. ‘‘ He said a few patriotic gentlemen of 
Worcester, six or seven in number, held a meeting, and 
immediately subscribed the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars. This sum entitled the society to receive from the 
State the highest sum granted; that is, six hundred 
dollars per annum. This three thousand was subscribed 
with the understanding that as the stock of the com- 
pany, at five dollars for each subscription, should be 
paid in, the money should be applied to the cancelling 
of the notes given for the three thousand dollars ; and 
he stated that within one year subscribers enough were 
found to pay up the whole. So much for the agricul- 
tural spirit and liberality of the farmers of Worcester 
county.” 

Essex County, Mass.—This old society held its 
show for this year at Lynn, on the 28th September. 
The number of people in attendance was said to have 
been greater than at any former show. ‘* A vast con- 
course of people,” (says the Plowman,) ‘ honored the 
festival here. It has become a holiday for all classes 
of people, from the laborer by the day to the laborer ; 
by the season——from the manufacturer of shoes to the 
maker of Jaws.” Several! distinguished gentlemen, le- 
gislators and others, were present, among whom was 
Mr. WessTER, who made a stirring speech on the gen- 
eral subject of agriculture and its associated arts. The 
show is represented to have been excellent in every 
department. There were 29 competitors at the plow- 
ing match, and the work was done “in the best style, 
nothing could excel it.” 

Mippiesex County, Mass.—Show at Concord, on 
the 4th of October. Owing to unfavorable weather 
the attendance was less than usual. There were 27 
competitors at the plowing match, and the fields, con- 
taining an eighth of an acre each, were plowed in 30 
minutes, and the work is said to have been done ina 
perfect manner. 

Jerrerson County, N. ¥Y.—Show at Watertown, 
September 28. The exhibitition was in all respects 
good—the competition in most departments large and 
spirited—and the prospects of the society flattering. 

[ONONDAGA County, N. Y.—Show and Fair at Sy- 
racuse, Oct. 4th and 5th. The weather was rather un- 
favorable, but notwithstanding this, the attendance is 
said to have been larger than ever before, and the show 
generally (says the Standard) gave evidence of a grow- 
ing interest in agriculture. 

Monroe County, N. Y.—Show and Fair at Roch- 
ester, October 4th and 5th. The American says “ the 





exhibition generally was superior to any preceding for 
several years. There was a large show of stock, im- 
plements, fruits, vegetables, &c.” 

BERKSHIRE County, Mass.—Show and Fair at Pitts~ 
field, October 4th and 5th. The unfavorable weather on 
the day preceding the show, somewhat prevented the 
arrival ef stock from a distanee, but yet the display is 
said to have been but little inferior in numbers or guali- 
ty to any previous year, and the show of manufactures 
was equal to that of any former occasion. The ad- 
dress, by Prof. Norton, was received with great gatis- 
faction. 

Housatonic, Mass.—This society is organised with- 
in the limits of Berkshire county, and has for several 
years held its exhibition at Great Barrington. It is a 
spirited association, and has done much good in the re- 
gion of its loeation. [ts show this year was on the 
27th of September, and from the reports of the several 
committees, we presume it was fully equa} to those 
which have preceded it. 

CHITTENDEN County, Vr.—--Show at Burhngton, 
September 27th. The display in general, though 
hardly equal to that of last vear is spoken of as ‘‘high- 
ly creditable to all parties.” 

Dutcuess Country, N. Y.—Annual Show and Fair 
held in the tewn of Washington, October 5th. The 
unfavorable weather for several days previous, tended 
to keep many people at home; but the show was, not- 
withstanding, a good one. The Journal and Eagle 
says it was the ‘‘best, with the exception of imple- 
ments and plowers, ever held in the county. The dis- 
play of stock was splendid, horses especially, and so 
large was the number of fine sheep that an extra com- 
mittee was found necessary to examine into their mer- 
its. In agricultural productions, fruits, and domestie 
manulactures, there were fine collections, and a vast 
concourse of people, including a great many ladies, at- 
tended.” 

WinpHAM County, Vr.—Show and Fair at Fay- 
etteville, first week in October. Owing to a severe 
storm on the day preceding, the exhibition did not come 
up to that of last year. But the animals and articles 
were creditable, and there was much to interest the 
farmer. 

Ruriany County, Vr.—Fair at Rutland, Septem- 
ber 27th and 28th. From the account given by the 
Secretary, in the Rutland Herald, we infer that the ex- 
hibition was equal to those of former years. The list of 
premiums paid, make a creditable appearance. 


CotumsBia County, N. ¥.—Show and Fair at Hud- 
son, October 11th. The attendance was unusually 
large, more so than at any previous fair. The display, 
though good, was hardly equal to that of last year. 
The horses were much better than on any previous oc- 
easion. The show of fancy articles was not so good 
as usual, 

Hartrorp County, Cr.—Exhibition at Hartford, 
October 11th and 12th. The in-door department is 
said to have been less crowded this year than in some 
former years. Though there was an inferiority in some 
articles, the superiority of others was evident. The 


display of fruit, especially pears, is spoken of as indi- 
cating increased attention to this branch. 

HAMPSHIRE AND FRANKLIN Counties, Mass.—Ex:- 
hibition at Northampton, October 11th and 12th. The 
assemblage of people was unusually large, and the 
show, with the exception of cattle, was good. 
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MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP IN HUNGARY. 





In 1845, Mr. Caas. 8S. Frerscrmann, formerly an 
officer in the United States Patent Office, visited vari- 
ous countries of Europe, and made examinations of the 
agricultare, and other branches of industry. He par- 
ticularly noticed the mode of breeding and managing | 
fine wooled sheep as practiced in the best districts of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, &e. The result of his 


inguiries and observations is given in the Report of the | 


Commissioner of Patents for 1847. The article em- 
braces much information which cannot fail to be valu- 
able to farmers and wool-growers in this country. 
production of fine wool has probably been carried on | 
with greater success in the countries alluded to, than 


in any other part of the world, and a knowledge ‘of the | 


system there pursued, may eaable us to imitate them | 
advantageously. The following is Mr. F.’s account of | 
the mode of feeding and breeding sheep at the estate 
of Alesuth, in Hungary : : 

Successful breeding of sheep is in a great measure 
dependent upon a sufficient supply of food of the first 
quality, its proper preservation, economical use, and 
its augmentation on scientific principles. Of compara- 
tively much greater moment, however, is the system 
followed in feeding them, and it is thought therefore in- 
teresting to give an account of the system as adopted 
at Alesuth. 

Janvuary.—Breeding bucks, receive in the morning 
one pound of esparsette (sanfoin) each; at 9 o’clock, 
watering; at 10 in the morning half a pound of hay of 
second quality; at J o’clock, P. M. ditto.; at 3, wa- 
tering; and in the evening one pound of mixed hay. 

Bucks for sale receive in the morning one pound 
mixed hay; at 9 o’clock, watering; at 10 esparsette 
half pound; at 1 P. M. do.; at 3, watering; tn the 
evening 6 sheaves of oats, half threshed, and twenty- 
six pounds of hay, to 100 rams 

Sucking ewes receive in the morning ene pound nl 
esparsette ; at 3, watering; at 10 o ‘clock, to 100 ewes 
one metzen* of potatoes in small pieces; and thereaf. 
ter straw at one P. M.; each ewe half a metzen of 
chaff mixed with oats and salt (say three-quarters of a 
metzen of oats and five ounces of salt to 106 ewes;) at 
3 watering; at half past three, to 100 ewes, one met- 
zen of potatoes cut to pieces; and in the evening, to 
100 ewes, five sheaves of oats half threshed; and thirty 
pounds of winter straw for picking. Ewes of weak 
constitution, as well as those having twins, receive in 
addition, twice a day, a pint of harley meal each. 

Barrea ewes and such as are two years old, receive 
én the morning half a pound of chaff (mingled with 
three-eighths of a metzen of oats ard four ounces of 
salt to 100 ewes,) at $ o’clock watering; at 10, to 100 
ewes, one metzen of potatoes, thereafter straw: at 12 
M., three- "quarters of a pound esparsette; at 3 P. M. 
watering; and in the evening, to 100 ewes, three 
sheaves of oats half threshed, and fifty pounds of win- 
der strew for picking. 

Ewes and wethers two and a half years cld, receive 
in the morning three-quarters of a pound of chaff 
{mixed with two-eighths of a metzen of oats and feur 
ounces of salt to 100 head,) at 9 o’clock watering; at 
10 o'clock to 100 head three- ‘quarters of a metzen of 
potatees, and thereafter one quarter of a pound of bar- 
ley straw each; at 12 M., three-quarters of a pound of 
espareette; at 3 P. M., watering; and ia the evening 
to 100 head, 3 sheaves of oats. 





#4 metzen is equa! to one and three quarters of a bushel English. 


The | 


‘| Old wethers receive three-quarters of a pound of car- 


rots; at 9 o’cleck watering; at 10 o’clock to 100 head, 

‘one and a half metzen of potatoes, and thereafter straw; 
at 12 M., three-quarters of a pound of hay, second 
quality; at 2 watering; and in the evening to 100 head 
' four sheaves of oats. 

Oli wethers and barren ewes reccive in the morning 
three-quarters of a pound of steamed chaff; at 9 o’cl’k 
| watering; at 10 o’clock, to 100 head, one and a half 
| metzen of potatoes, thereafter straw in the yard; at 1 
o'clock three-quarters of a pound of esparsette; at 3 
watering; and én the evening again three-quarters of a 
| pound of steamed chaff. 

Wethers two years old, receive in the morning half a 
pound of chaff, with three-eights metzen of oats and 
four ounces of selt to 100 head; at 9 watering; at 10 
| o’clock, to 100 head, one metzen of potatoes, and there- 
after straw; at 1 o’clock, three-quarters of a pound of 
esparsetfe or hay of second quality; at 3 watering, and 
in the evening three sheaves of oats to 100 head. 

Ferrvary.—Rams for coupling, receive in the morn- 
ing one pound of oats and vetches mingled; at 10 
o’clock half pound of hay second quality; at 1 P. M., 
half pound of esparsette; at 3 o’clock, watering; and 
in the evening, six sheaves of oats, half threshed, and 
twenty pounds of winter straw for picking, to 100 head. 

Rams for sale, of the first class, receive in the morn- 
ing one pound of esparsette; at 9 o’clock watering; at 
10 o’clock of hay of second quality half a pound; at 1 
P. M., <litto; at 4, watering; and inthe evening to 100 
head, six sheaves of oats together with twenty pounds 
of winter straw. 

Rams for sale, of the second class, receive in the 
morning one pound ef oats and vetches mingled to- 
gether; at 9, watering; at 10 o’clock of esparsette 
half a pound; at 1 P. M., ditto; at 3 watering, and in 
the evening, to 100 head, five sheaves of oats half 
threshed, together with twenty pounds of winter straw. 


Sucking ewes of the first class, receive in the morn” 
ing one pound of esparsette; at 8 o’clock watering; at 








§ o’clock, to 100 head, 1 metzen of potatoes cut to 
pieces, thereafter straw; at 12 M., half pound of chaff 
with three-eighths metzen of oats and five ounces of 
salt; at 1 o’clock, watering; at 4 P. M., to 100 head, 
i metzen of potatoes, and in the evening five sheaves 
of oats, tegether with thirty pounds of winter straw. 

Sucking ewes of second class, are treated on pre- 
cisely the same footing, there being only this, not very 
material distinction made with regard to them, viz. that 
they receive their chaff together with oats and salt, not 
until 1 (instead of 12) o’clock. 

Barren ewes and those two years old. They are fed 
precisely as in January, with only this difference that 
they get their esparsette, at 1 o’clock ia the afternoon, 
instead of 12 o’clock. 

Old wethers have, in this month, their early water- 
ing at 8 o’clock, their potatoes at 9, and their food in 
the afternoon at 1 o’clock. 

Two year old wethers. The hour of watering is 
fixed at 8 in the morning, that of potato-food at 9, and 
that of hay-fodder at 12 o’clock; in every other respect 
the order of January is observed. — 

Two years and a half old wethers and ewes. The 
order of food remains as in January. except that in the 
morning the watering is at 8, and the potato feeding at 
9 o'clock in the morning. The straw given after “the 
potatoes during this month is offered in the yard. 
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Marcu.—Rams for coupling. Only the hour of wa- 
tering is changed from 3 to 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Rams for sale. Those of the first class have the 
watering in the afternoon at 3 o’clock, and those of the 
second have it in morning at 8, and in the afternoon at 
4 o’clock. In every other respect the order of Februa- 
ry 1s retained. 

Sucking ewes of the first class, get in the morning 
one pound of esparsette, while in every other respect 
the old order is retained. 

Sucking ewes of the second class, get in the morning 
three-quarters of a pound of hay, second quality; wa- 
tering at 8; at 9, one metzen of potatoes to 100 head; 
thereafter straw in the yard; at 10 o’clock, half pound 
of chaff mixed with three-eighths of a measure of oats, 
and five ounces of salt to 100 head; at 3 P. M., wa- 
tering; at 4 o’clock, to 100 head, one measure of pota- 
toes, and in the evening five sheaves of oats. 

Barren ewes and such as are two years old, are 
treated on the same footing as before, except that the 
watering is to be at 8 o’clock in the morning, and the 
potato feed at 9. 

Old wethers receive in the morning five quarters of a 
pound of after-math, (rowen;) at 9 o’clock, watering; 
at 10 o’clock, potatoes, one and a half metzen to 100 
head, and thereafter, straw in the yard; at 1 P. M. 
three-quarters of a pound of esparsette; at 4 o’clock, 
watering; in the evening four sheaves of oats to 100 
head, and those that are weak get a pound of carrots 
instead of oat-straw. 

Wethers two years old are fed precisely as im Feb- 
ruary. 

Ewes two years old receive the esparsette at I o’clk, 
and their hour of watering is 4 o’clock; otherwise the 
old order remains. 

Lambs receive in the morning half a pound of hay, 
first quality; at 9 o’clock, watering in the stall; at half 
past 10 o’clock, to 100 head, five metzen of oats; at 
10 o’clock, lucerne half pound; at 1 o’cloek, P. M. the 
same; at 3 P. M., watering; at half past 4, again three 
metzen of oats to 100 head, and in the evening half a 
pound of oats and vetches mingled. 

Aprit.—Rams for coupling receive in the morning 
one pound of esparsette, have drink at 8 o’clock, then 
straw; again, at 11 o’clodk, half a pound of hay, first 
quality; at 3 o’clock the same; at 4, drink; at 6 o’clock 
five sheaves of oats half threshed and twenty pounds 
summer-straw to pick to 100 head. 

Rams for sale, on the whole are treated alike, yet in 
the evening at half past 5 o’clock six sheaves of oats 
are given to 100 head. 

Old ewes, every morning receive half pound of chaff, 
with three-eighths metzen of oats and five ounces of 
salt to 100 head; at 8, drink; at 9 to 100 head, one 
metzen of potatoes, and after, straw in the yard, at 12 
o’clock, three-quarters of a pound of hay, second quali- 
ty; at 3, drink, then again straw in the yard, and last, 
at half past 6 o’clock three sheaves of oats. 

Old wethers receive in the morning three-quarters of 
& metzen of steamed ehaff at 8 o’clock; at 9 o’clock, 
half a metzen of potatoes to 100 head, and then straw 
in the yard; at 10 o’clock, three-quarters of a pound of 
esparsette; at half past 4, drink, and after, again straw 
in the yard: at six in the evening, half a pound of 
steamed chail. 

Lambs get in the morning half a pound of hay of 
first quality, at 8, drink in the stall; at 9 o’clock, to 
100 head, six half metzen of oats; at 11 o’clock, each, 
half a pound of lucerne; at 12 o’clock, one pound of 
the same; at 4, drink at the well; at half past 4, again 
six half metzen of oats to 100 head; and at half past 
5 o’clock, half a pound of oats and vetches mixed. 

In the month of May, feeding in the stall is given 
up, and pasture commenced. At first, and until the 

















sheep have become perfectly used to the rich green food, 
they receive, before being driven to pasture, dry winter 
fodder and drink. The sheep are not driven out until 
the thaw has dried up, and the shepherd’s servant has 
to drive thesn to that part of the pasture which is espe- 
cially assigned, so that the artificial meadows may be 
spared for a longer time, and, on the other hand, the 
sheep may continually find sufficient pasture to feed on. 
Moreover, the nearest pastures belong to the ewes, and 
the remotest are for the wethers; the lambs remain in 
the vicinity of the farm, and during the hot hours of 
noon the sheep are to be in the stall, in case the dis- 
tance does not exeeed one mile. On those pastures 
which are far distant, there are shelters for the protec- 
tion and convenience of the animals. The flocks are 
most carefully protected against rain. In rainy or rougk 
weather the sheep must be fed in the stall, where they 
remain; in addition to the dry-fodder cut to chaff, some 
green lucerne is given which, as we take occasion te 
add, is stored up in airy and cool fodder rooms, and is 
well spread on boards, in order not to get heated. 

And vice versa, according as the autumn, and there- 
with the winter feeding approaches, the portion of dry 
fodder which the sheep receive before being driven out, 
is increased from day to day, in order that the anima} 
organism may again become disused to rich food. 

In NoveMBER, feeding in the stall is resumed, and, 

Rams for coupling receive in the morning one pound 
of oats and vetches mingled; at 9 o’clock, watering, 
then.straw in the yard; at 11 esparsette, half a pound ; 
at 1 o’clock, half a pound of hay, second quality; at 3 
drink; at 4 P. M. six sheaves of oats and twenty-five 
pounds of winter straw to 100 head, for picking and 
strewimeg. 

Rams for sale receive in the morning one pound of 
esparsette; at 9o’clock, drink; at 10 o’elock half a 
pound of oats and vetches mixed; at 1 P. M. half a 
pound of hay, second quality; at 4 P. M. to 100 head, 
six sheaves of oats. 

Buck lambs receive in the morning three-quarters of 
a pound of oats and vetches mixed: at 9 o’cloek, drink ; 
at 11 o'clock esparsette, half a pound; at 1 P. M. the 
same, at 4 P. M. to 100 head, four sheaves of oats. 

F.wes of the first class get in the morning one pound 
of esparsette; at 9 drink; at 10 A. M. to 100 head, 
one metzen of potatoes, then straw; at 1 o’clock, three 
quarters of a pound of hay, third quality; at 3, drink ; 
in the evening five sheaves of oats. 

Ewes of the second class receive in the morning one 
pound of hay, third quality; at 9 watering; at 10, toe 
100 head, one metzen of potatoes, then straw in the 
yard; at 1 o’elock half a pound of chaff, with three- 
eighths of a metzen of oats, and four ounces of salt to 
100 head ; at 3 o’clock watering; in the evening, five 
sheaves of oats. 

Ewes for sale receive in the morning one pound of 
hay, third quality; at 9 watering; at 10 straw in the 
yard; at 12, chaff, three-fourths of a pound, and with 
this three-eighths of a metzen of oats and four ounces 
of salt to 100 head; at 30’clock, watering; and in the 
evening five sheaves of oats. 

The two years old ewes and wethers receive in the 
morning half a pound of chaff, with three-eighths of a 
metzen of oats and four ounces of salt to 10% head; at 
9 drink; at 10 o’clock, half a me:zen of potatoes to 100 
head, and then straw in the yard; at 1 in the afternoon 
three-fourths of a pound of esparsette; at 3, watering; 
and in the evening four sheaves of oats. 

Ewe lambs receive in the morning three-fourths of a 
pound of esparsette; at 9 o’clock, drink; at 10, to 100 
head, half a metzen of potatoes, and thereafter oats 
and vetches mixed; at 10 o’clock, half a pound of hay 
of the second quality; at 3, drink; at 4 o’clock, three 
sheaves of oats. 
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Such lambs as have been born late in the season re- | recommended too highly; for experience has shown that 


ceive in morning three-fourths of a pound of oats and 
vetches mixed; at 9, drink; at 10, to 160 head, half a 
metzen of potatoes; at 11, lucerne, one-fourth of a 
pound; at J P. M., three-fourths of a pound of espar- 
sette; at 3 drink; and at 4 e’clock, three sheaves of 
oats to 100 head. 

Old wethers receive in the morning half a pound of 
steamed chaff; at 10 drink; from 11 in the morning te 
4 P.M., pasture—(if prevented, at 1 o'clock steamed 
chaff, and at 3 drink;) and in the evening oat-straw. 

DecemBeR.—Rams for coupling receive in the morn- 
ing one pound of oats and vetches mingled; at 9, drink; 
then straw in the yard; at 11, esparsette half a pound; 
at 1, hay, second quality, half a pound; at 3, drink; at 
4 o’cleck six sheaves of oats. 

Rams for sale receive in the morning ene peund of 
esparsette; at 9, drink; then straw; at 1@, oats and 
vetches mingled, half a pound; at 1, hay, second qual- 
ity, half a pound; at 3, drink; at 4 o’cleck six sheaves 
of oats. 

Buck lambs receive in the morning three-fourths of a 
pound of oats and vetches mingled; at 9, drink; at 10 
esparsette, three-fourths of a pound; at 4, clever, half 
a pound; at 3 drink; and et 4 e’clock four sheaves of 
oats. 

Old ewes of the first class receive in the raornirg 
one pound of esparsette; at 9 drink; at 20, per 100 
head, one metzen of potatoes; then straw; at 1 P. M., 
three-fourths of a pound of hay, second quality: at 3, 
drink; at 4 o’clock five sheaves of oats. 

Old ewes of the second class receive in the morning 
one pound hay, second quality; at 9 drink; at 10 o’cl’k 
ane metzer of potatoes to 100 head, and after this 
straw; at 1 P. M., three-fourths of a pound of chaff, 
with three-eighths of a metzen of oats and four ounces 
of salt per 100 head; at 3, drink; and in the evening 
five sheaves of oats. 

Ewes two years old receive in the morning half a 
pound of cheff, with three-eighths of a metzen of oats 
and four ounces of salt per 100 head; at 9, drink; at 


190 head, and then straw in the yard; at 1 P. M., 
three-fourths of a pound of esparsette; at 3 drink ; and 
at 4 P. M., four sheaves of oats. 

The lambs and wethers receive in the morning three- 
fourths of a pound of esparsette or oats and vetches 
mingled together; at 9 drink; at 10 o'clock, half a 
pound of potatoes; at 11 o’clock, one-fourth ef a pound 
of oats and vetches mixed, or of clover; at 1, P. M., 
haif a pound of hay, second quality, or of esparsette ; 
at 3 drink; at 4 P.M. three sheaves of oats, and the 
older ones four sheaves, to 100 head. 

Old wethers and assorted ewes receive in the morn- 
ing three-fourths of a pound of steamed chaff; at 9, 
drink; at 10 to 100 head, one metzen of potatoes, and 
then straw in the yard; at 1, esparsette, three-fourths 
of a pouud, (or hay, third quajity;) at 3, drink; at 4, 
steamed chaff, three-fourths of a pound. 

Ewes of delicate health, and those whieh have pro- 
duced twins, receive an additional portien at 11 o’clock 
in the morning, of half a pound of lucerne and a pint 
of barley-groats. During the time of coupling, those 
rams that have keen put to great fatigue, receive daily 
from one half to two pints of oats, added to their food. 
in the season of pasture the flocks get twice a month 
salt to lick, two pounds and a half being allowed to 100 
head; during the winter, however, only once a month, 
and then all those sheep which get chaff soaked in salt 
water for food do not share. Of estrewing, twenty-five 
pounds are reckoned for 100 sheep. 

Many will doubtless consider this way of feeding as 
too rich, and as not very econominal; yet the principle 


| between sheep well and those tolerably fed, there is 
|regularly a difference of one-third in regard to the 
quantity of wool obtained. And then again, it is only 
by such abundant food that the smallest amount of mor- 
tality, as well as the largest increase and that develop- 
ment of their animal organism which gives the sheep, 
in all periods of its age, the highest capacities of breed- 
ing and fattening can be secured. 


It is an undeniable fact that the manor of Alesuth, 
in spite of many unfaverable circumstances, has been 
raised from its neglected condition to its present flour- 
ishing state, in a very short time, and by comparative- 
ly small expenditures, solely by means of breeding of 
cattle, and more especially a profitable breed of sheep. 
For now-a-days it is not the sheep of the finest silky 
ard thin wool that give the highest profit to the farmer ; 
but, on the centrary, it is those whese wool unites with 
the greatest compactness a proper degree of fineness; 
because the sheep of this class require smaller outlay 
as regards feeding, and in fact in every other respect; 
because they give more lambs, are, less liable to sick- 
ness, and hence to mortality, and because they are bet- 
ter even for fattening; above all, however, because the 
finest wool very rarely fetehes & price proportionate to 
its cest, in the market. With these leading views the 
Alcsuth sheep have been bred. This breed had its ori- 
gin from the celebrated demestie sheep-folds of U. Al- 
tenbourg of Urmeny, and was developed into a peculiar 
and superior race, by the masterly treatment of the 
breeder. In its exterior, this sheep bears, in a high 
degree, the character of the Jnfantado race, which, 
improved and ennobled by proper cross-breeding, as it 
has been of late, constitutes now the aim of most wool 
growers. 

The Alesuth sheep is distinguished by its strong- 
built, vigorous body; its head and neck are thick, its 
collar having many folds, its body stretched, its back 
broad and round shaped from the hip bones to the root 
of the tail; its legs, which are full clothed to the hoof, 


| are rather short than long; its fleece is long, thick, 
; 
10 o’clock, three-fourths of a measure of potatoes to 


unifermly curled, througheut good, middling fine and 
uniform. 

It is not easy to give the reader an idea or descrip- 
tion of the fineness of the wool in words. By the Dol- 
land weol meter, the fineness would be expressed by 
the quotient of the third class, viz. by 0,0006. Still, 
to supply those who have no opportunity of seeing the 
Alesuth flocks, with a surer standard whereby to judge 
of the fineness of their wool, a list of prices is sub- 
joined, at which the Alesuth wool was sold during the 
years 1838 te 1841, and which was as follows, (by 
the ewt.) 

In 1838,.... Conv. money, Fl. 145=$72} 

OF ska a onesie pipe beck Ge imeetp eae te al 158= 79 

** 1840 and °41, (when prices were much depressed,) 128= 64 

If it is considered that these prices were paid without 

any allowance for loss in weighing out the wool, and in 
fact without any kind of deduction whatsoever, no one 
ean fail to perceive that the quality of the wool must 
be good and suitable to use. What gives the Alesuth 
wool a particular value, and renders it so much sought 
after, is that its evenness is not confined to single 
heads, but extends over the whole flocks. 
Another thing of great moment is the unusual pro- 
ductiveness of wool, as obtained by the Alesuth sheep; 
for thickness and length are so well combined in this 
wool, that its want of fineness can be ef no account 
whatever. The average weight, as ascertained by 
personal examination, and by reference to the bills and 
books, is as fellows : 


We Ute Ae IR, 55.050 s 69:05 05.0.0.40:44'0:0:00 40006000 s0 9 00000 0a ee 
WE A CS WOU 0 0-0.5.5 0.0'0:00:05019 000066 2eneerenes ceeeeen 3‘ 
ee Oe ino 666k 0.060 56 0500694 s cere cone eeeee bene aid 





of abundant food, as observed in Alesuth, cannot be 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS. 


Pomological Convention at New York, 


In accordance with previous notice, this important 
convention assembled at Clinton Hall, in New-York 
city, on the morning of the 10th ultimo. Delegates 
were in attendance from a large number of the States 
of the Union, including many of the most eminent po- 
mologists of the day. It continued in session for three 
successive days. 

The convention was organised by the appointment of 
MarsHatz P. Witper, of Massachusetts, President ; 
and S. B. Parsons and P. Barry of N. Y., and Geo. 
Deacon of N. J., Secretaries, with a vice-president 
from each of the states of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio and Missouri. 

After the reception of credentials, and the appoint- 
ment of the necessary committees, the convention ad- 
journed till the morning of the 11th. The remainder 
of the day was chiefly occupied with the arrangement 
of the numerous collections of fruit brought together 
on the occasion. These collections occupied tables va- 
riously distributed through the hall, all labelled and 
conspicuously displayed, so as to be at all times acces- 
sible to the inspection of the members of the eonven- 
tion. 

Among the larger contributors, we noticed the follow- 
ing :— 

“Massachusetts—Samuel Walker, Roxbury, 60 varie- 
ties of pears; B. V. French, Braintree, 73 varieties of 
apples; J. M. Earle, Worcester, 13 of pears, 10 of ap- 
ples; M. P. Wilder, Dorchester, 120 of pears; KR. 
Manning, Salem, 110 of pears, 36 of apples, 3 of 
quince; H. H. Crapo and Jas. Arnold, New Bedford, 
collections of pears; A. Foote, Berkshire eounty, ap- 
ples and pears. 

Connecticut—Collections from Dr. Munson, G. Olm- 
sted and others, and 32 varieties of the apple from —- 
Buell, of Richfield. 

New-York—Dr. Valk of Flushing, fine specimens of 
12 varieties of grape; Wm. R. Prince & Co., apples, 
pears and peaches; Charles Hamilion, Canterbury, 21 
varieties of apples, three of plums; A. J. Van Slyke, 
Coxsackie, 19 apples, 9 pears; Ellwanger, Barry and 
Rowe, Rochester, 44 of apples; B. Hodge, Buffalo, 27 
apples, 19 pears; H. W. Sargent, Fishkill, 15 pears, 
9 grapes; Thorp and Smith, Syracuse, 27 apples, 4 
pears; J. Battey, Clinton Co., 29 of apples; Charles 
Downing, Newburgh, 21 varieties of apples; D. F. 
Manice, Hempstead, L. I,, pears, grapes, &e.; W. L. 
Ferris, Westchester, 12 pears; J. J. Thomas, Mace- 
don, 32 apples, &c.; Jas. H. Watts, of Rochester, also 
presented fine specimens of Northern Spy: T. A. Smith, 
of Syracuse, a bushel of large and showy specimens of 
the Onondaga pear; J. J. Thomas, Macedon, half a 
peck of fine and fair specimens of White Doyenne pears 
taken indiscriminately from a tree which bore 12 bush- 
els the present season, and which had stood 20 years in 
grass ground without manuring. 

‘New Jersey—Thomas Hancock, Burlington, 18 ap- 
ples, 14 pears, &e., J. Pulien, Hightstown , 22 apples. 

Pennsylvania—D. Miller, Carlisle, 22 apples; R. 
Buist, a fine showy bunch of genuine Tripoli grape 
&e. 

Ohio—F. R. Elliott, Cleveland, 30 apples and several 
pears; McIntosh & Co., Cleveland, 43 pears, 53 apples. 

Besides these, there were many smaller collections 
from various parts of New England and the middle 
states, and from Virginia and Kentucky. 











During the intervals of the sessions, the delegates im 
attendance were enabled to inspect numerous collee- 
tions, but al] examinations of quality by tasting were 
made by the Fruit Committee in a separate room. This 
committee, after much eare and thorough deliberation, 
presented the following seleet hist of fruits, worthy of 
general cultivation, which was adopted after consider- 
ing each variety, one by one, by the convention. In 
preparing the lists, the committee, (which consisted of 
A. J. Downing, Thomas Hancock, J. J. Thomas, Robt. 
Buist, Robert Manning, Herman Wendell, Josiah Lov- 
ett, L. C. Eaton, and Geo. Gabriel,) rejected every 
variety against which there were found to be three votes, 
and none were adopted which had not been widely cul- 
tivated —— 

Apptes—FEarly Harvest, Large Early Bough, Ameri- 
can Summer Pearmain, Gravenstein, Summer Rose, Ear- 
ly Strawberry, Fall Pippin, RhodeIsland Greening, Bald- 
win, Roxbury Russett. Adapted to particular localities, 
Yellow Bellflower, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Newtown Pip- 
pin. 

Prars—Madeleine, Bloodgood, Tyson, Bartlett, 
Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Bose, Beurre D’Arem- 
burg, Winter Nelis, Golden Beurre of Bilboa. Adapt- 
ed to puriieular localities,—White Doyenne, Gray 
Doyenne. 

Cuexrries—Black Eagle, Mayduke, Graifion or Big- 
arreau, Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early Black, Dow- 
ner’s Late, Elton, Downton. 

Prums—Jefferson, Washington, Green Gage, Pur- 
ple Favorite, Coe’s Golden Drop, Bleecker’s Gage, 
Frost Gage, Purple Gage. For particular localities, 
Imperial Gage. 

PracHEs—Grosse Mignonne, Early York, (serra- 
ted,) Large Early York, George IV, Oldmixon Free, 
Cooledge’s Favorite, Crawford’s Late, Morris White, 
Bergen’s Yellow. For particular loealittes,—Heath 
Cling. 

A eommittee appointed for the purpose, reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted :-— 

Resolved, 3, That the Convention be designated the 
American Congress of Fruit Growers, and that the 
members or substitutes, and officers thereof, be regard- 
ed as holding their respective appointments for two 
sessions. 

2. That all Pomological, Horticultural, and Agricui- 
tural associations of North America, be invited to send 
delegates to this Congress. 

3. That at the close of the present session of this 
Congress, it be adjourned to hold its second session in 
the city of New-York, on the first Tuesday of October, 
1849. 

The following fruit committees were appointed from 
the different states:— 

Massachusetts—Samuel Walker, F. W. McCondry, 
P. B. Hovey, J. Lovett, R. Manning, M. P. Wilder. 

Connecticut--G. Gabriel, Dr. A. T. Munson, H. 
W. Terry. George Oimsted, Dr. V. M. Don. 

Rhode Island—Lewis C. Eaton, Stephen H. Smith, 
Alfred Smith, J. Stimson, --——- Comstock. 

Vermont---R. Mattison, M. Slocum, €. Goodrich, B. 
F. Fay. 

Maitne—H. Little, S. L. Goodale. 

New-York—A. 3. Downing, J. J. Thomas, Dr. H 
Wendell, P. Barry, B. Hodge. 

New-Jersey—H. W. S. Cleveland, R. S. Field, F. 
Pullen, T. Hancock, J. W. Hayes, J. S. Chambers. 
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Pennsylvania—Dr. W. D. Brinckle, E. W. Keyser, 
Thomas P. James, R. Buist. 
Maryiand—S. Feast, Wm. Corse, L. N. Rogers. 
*F Dist. Columbia—Joshua Pierce, J. F. Callan, W. 
Breckenridge. 
Qhio—A. McIntosh, A. H. Ernst, Dr. S. P. Hil- 
dreth, F. J. Scott, T. S. Humrickhouse. 
y ndiana—J. D.S. Nelson, D. Ivinhart, —— Scott. 
Iilinois—Dr. J. H. Kennicott, Jno. Wright, J. Y. 
Scammon, Arnotd, Prof. J. W. Turner. 
Kentucky—L. Young, Ward Brown, H. Duncan, J. 
Allen, G. W. Weissenger. 
Missouri--Thomas Allen, L. Russell, Jas. Sigerson, 
Nicholas Reihl, E. Mallenchrodt. 
Canada—Dr. C. Beadle, Jas. Dougall. 











Pomological Convention at Buffalo. 
Continued. 
The following decisions were made relative to 
APPLES: 

The Yellow Harvest,—this name being adepted in 
preference to Early Harvest, as being more descriptive, 
—worthy of general cultivation. 

The Tart Bough—three weeks later than Yellow 
Harvest, which it resembles,—and second rate in value 
from its lateness. 

St. Lawrence—regarded by most as first rate,—by 
others as not fully so, but to be admired for its size, 
beauty and vigorous growth. 


Dyer, or Pomme Royal, known also in some parts of 


Western New-York by the name of Hollow Crown, first 
rate. 

Early Joe—recgarded by all as of the highest quality 
when fresh from the tree. But it was stated by sever- 
al that it would lose much of its flavor in a day or two, 
and is therefore unfitted for a distant market. 

Early Strawberry—first rate for its season. 

Sweet Bough—a first rate sweet summer appie. 

Sine Qua Non—first rate. 

Toole’s Indian Rareripe—first rate for cooking, se- 
eond rate for the table. 

Minister—large and handsome, second rate. 

Summer Rose—first rate. 

Summer Queen—first rate for cooking, second for the 
table. A sweet apple, ripening the same time, and 
known as the Augustine, is sometimes erroneonsly call- 
ed Summer Queen. The latter was decided to be third 
rate. 

Duchess of Oldenburgh—first rate for cooking, se- 
cond for table. 

Fameuse or Pomme de Neige—voted, but not vnani- 
mously, to be first rate, in northern regions especiaily. 

Rhode Island Greening-—a first rate standard fruit, 
both for table and cooking. 

Red Astrachan—passed by. It should have heen 
stated to the convention that this variety, although not 
a good table fruit, possesses great excellence as a very 
early cooking apple, being far superior in this respect 
to the Yellow Harvest. 

Newtown Pippin.-—Much discussion took place rela- 
tive to this celebrated variety. Several delegates re- 


garded it unworthy of cultivation in western New-York, | 


on aecount of its defective fruit. 


lity had been greatly improved by rich cultivation, and | 


particularly by the application of ashes. 

The Yellow Newtown Pippin was considered inferior 
in quality. 

A half bushel of the English Russet of Downing, 
was presented to the convention—they were of last 
year’s growth, and were quite fresh, sound and agreea- 
ble. 





Others regarded it of | 
the highest value; and facts were stated showing that | 
in instances where it had been invariably poor, its qua- | 


As the name English Russett was not considered | 


sufficiently distinctive, it was concluded to call this va- 
riety the Poughkeepsie Russett, by which it is also 
known. It was decided to be first rate as a long keep- 
er, and second rate in quality for the table. 

Lowell Apple—known also as Orange, Oswego 
Orange, Tallow Apple, or Tallow Pippin, and at Cleve- 
land as Queen Anne, and remarkable for its cily surface 
a few days after it is gathered. Though not fully first 
rate in quality, it was decided to be worthy of culti- 
vation on account of its large size, fair and handsome 
appearance, and great productiveness. 

Westfield Seek-no-further—tirst rate. 

Vandevere—tirst rate. 

Ribston Pippin—third rate, except in northern re- 
giens, where it proves fine. 

The Northern Spy created much discussion. It was 
admitted to require good cultivation, and careful pru- 
ning, to develope its fine quality—that the Rhode 
Island Greening, and Roxbury Russett would flourish 
where the Spy would be nearly worthless—but that, 
with proper treatment, the Jatter was a fruit of high 
excellence. 

Twenty Ounce—first rate in size and beauty, second 
in quality. 

Gravenstein—first rate. 

Esopus Spitzenburgh—first rate. 

Beauty of the West—third rate. 

Fall Pippin—tirst rate in every respect. 

Late Strawberry —first rate. 

Swaar—tirst rate in all respects. 

Bellmont, Wazxen, or Gate—tirst rate. 

Hawthorndean—unworthy of cultivation. 

Mother Apple*—tirst rate. 

Baldwin—tirst rate in Massachusetts and New York, 
unsuceessful in Ohio. 

Jonathan—first rate, taking all its qualities into con- 
sideration. 

Porter—first rate in all localities. 

Rambo—tirst rate, and succeeding equally well in 
the Eastern and throughout the Western states. 

Hubbardston Nonsuch—first rate—only equalled in 
richness by Swaar, Esopus Spitzenburgh, &e. 

Pomme Grise—tirst rate in the North andin Canada. 

Gloria Mundi, or Monstrous Pippin—unworthy of 
cultivation. 

Bullock’s Pippin, or American Golden Russet of 
Downing, the former name recommended by the con- 
vention—worthy of general cultivation. 

Jersey Sweet—first rate for its season. 

Cornish Gillilower—unworthy of cultivation. 

American Summer Pearmain—first rate. 

King of the Pippins—second rate. 











Summer Hagloe—distinct from the Hagloe crab—* 


first rate, but not unanimously. 





Office of Leaves—Singular Occurrence. 


The past season has been unusually favorable to the 
occurrence of leaf-biigkt in piums and pears, in many 
parts ef the country. Not only have seedlings been 
seriousty affected, so as to lose nearly all their foliage 
in midsummer, but large and bearing trees have often 
become more or less stripped, and, as a well known 
| cansequence, the quality of the fruit has greatly suf- 





fered. 
A singular oecurrence, showing that the flavor in 
| maturing, depends wholly on the office of the leaves, 
was the following:—-The crop of a Yellow Gage Plum 
tree, by means of daily attacks on the eureulios, was 
saved from their punctures, and promised a fine supply. 
| But when the fruit was two-thirds grown, and of course 
| wholly destitute of any good flavor, the leaves all drop- 








* Printed erroneously “ Northern;”? in the proceedings of the 
convention. 
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ped from the tree; not one was left. The branches 
were perfectly bare, with the exception of the load of 
plums which half obscured them. The plums remain- 
ed on the tree, without changing any in size, color, or 
taste, while others on trees not so affected, were rapid- 
ly ripening round them. In two or three weeks, a se- 
cond crop of leaves appeared, when the fruit immedi- 
ately commenced a second growth, and attained full 
size. It subsequently assumed the usual color, and all 
the richness of flavor of well ripened specimens, and 
was about one month later than the usual period of 
maturity. 

Other varieties, affected with leaf-blight, presented 
similar results, but less striking ; and nearly all of them 
soon after the appearance of the second growth of 
leaves early in autumn, were also observed with a thin 
crop of blossoms. 





Address of David Thomas, 
Before the Buffalo Horticultural Society. 


We briefly alluded to this address in our Jast number. 
Its merits are of a high order. We regard it as one 
of the best productions of its distinguished author. 
With the hope of inducing our readers to procure it, we 
give a few brief extracts:— 

The foliowing remarks on a taste for flowers, have 
much point:— 

‘¢ Does any animal except man, enjoy the beauty of 
flowers? I presume not, having never seen any indica- 
tion of the kind, though hundreds of insects regale on 
their nectar. Our love of flowers must then be consi- 
dered as evidence of a higher organization; and those 
who cannot appreciate it, suffering from the want of 
some phrenologica} development, have claims on our 
sympathy. Yet as organs are said to be enlarged or 
diminished, according to our moral or mental training, 
so many of our friends now shut out, may indulge the 
hope of rising hereafter, to the enjoyment of more glo- 
rious objects, and of purer and more elevated plea- 
sures.” 

The subject of the various shades of color is vividly 
illustrated :— 

‘* Occasionally we meet with tastes that are partial 
or averse to particular colors; and this state of mind 
may arise from impressions perhaps long since forgot- 
ten. If we had only seen in early life (as the poet 
says,) | 
‘Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red,’ 
we should doubtless have acquired a distaste for those 
colors; and probably without perceiving it at the time. 
That it would be a prejudice however, must be evident 
when we look at the rainbow or prismastic spectram— 
so clear, so free from every tinge or impurity of earth, 
that we rejoice in the whole seven colors and know not 
which to prefer. 

‘¢ Pure white, as we see it in a sunbeam coming 
through a clean atmosphere, is the blending of all co- 
lors in certain definite proportions; and when it is im- 
pure, a surplus or deficiency of some color must cause 
it. The colors of most flowers are mixtures. The 
purples are rarely, if ever, pure, being only the inter- 
mingling of red and blue.—The prismatic colors exhi- 
bited in flowers, however, with rare exceptions, are on- 
ly six, for green in Botany, like black in Optics, is not 
considered a color. 

‘¢ The intense blue of some Alpine flowers, has been 
ascribed to the deep hue of the sky that bends over 
them; but the constant supply of moisture may be a 


better reason. 
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Finer colors may have been observed in | 
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ble to herbaceous perennials as those of Philadelphia 
—perhaps more so—but they are less favorable to half 
hardy shrubs. Our heavy loams freeze not half as 
deep as theirs, owing in part to more clouds at that 
season—the condensed vapor of our lakes—that obstruct 
the radiation of heat; and to more snow at the time of 
our severest cold. Plants that hie snug under this man- 
tle, are as safe as they would be in England; and we 
need only be apprehensive of danger, immediately after 
an untimely thaw. With half-hardy shrubs, however, 
it is different. Over our snows, winds below zero fre- 
quently sweep along; and when spring returns, we of- 
ten find all above the snow-line dead, and all below it 
alive, and in the best condition. 

‘* Bulbous plants from warm climates, that can bear 
much depth of earth, do well under our northern sky. 
Perhaps the number, however, is not great, though I 
know of but few experiments in this line; but 4maryl- 
lis longifolia from Southern Afriea, is quite at home 
in my border. It has been there 15 or 20 years. It 
was planted abont ten inches deep; and this depth has 
been increased by turning a sod, or throwing litter over 
it. It has produced leaves four feet long. , 

Another bulb—Pancratium maritimum—from the 
sea coast of Southern Europe, after a trial of four years, 
is now doing well in the open border, among sand and 
peat. It is not more than six or seven inches below the 
surface; but then it is in a sunken and not in a raised 
border,—a difference in position worthy of particular 
notice. For the first two years, it was not vigorons; 
but on sprinkling salt round it at different times, it be- 
came healthy ; and it is now in the most flourishing con- 
dition, having produced two fine umbels of flowers the 
present season. They are white, star-like and two in- 
ches in diameter. 

‘* Amaryllis belladona, from the West Indies, has 
also withstood the last winter under similar cireum- 
stances. Owing perhaps to habits contraeted in the 
green-house, it started to grow Jate in the fall, which 
was a wrong movement; and accordingly, its leaves 
were cut down by the frost; but it is growmg again.” 

The construction of a very simple support for pillar 
roses, is thus deseribed:— 

‘* Perhaps the best method of training the tall-grow- 
ing kinds, is on pillars. Two years ago, I had pieces 
of scantling, twelve feet in length and three inches by 
four, planted as posts, first perforating them in five 
or six places with a two inch auger. Through these 
holes the stem of the rose is drawn. As it lengthens, 
this operation should be repeated from time to time, 
till it reaches the top, about nine feet high; and as it 
depends on no decaying cord or bandage for support, 
it eannot be blown down by the wind. 

‘* To insure these posts from decay, iach auger holes 
near the ground were bored, slanting downwards, not 
quite through, and filted with salt. Some persons have 
used plugs in their posts to keep out the rain; but it is 
best to leave them open for a time, till the wood becomes 
saturated with brine. As the salt dissolves, more 
should be supplied—say two or three times a year. 

‘*To obtain a finer display, I have planted roses of dif- 
ferent colors on opposite sides of the posts, intertwin- 
ing their branches. At one, I have the tea scented 
Ayrshire and Violet Episcopal, by way of contrast; 
and at another, the Baltimore Belle and Queen of the 
Prairies. I have sixteen pasts of this description, and 
have obtained, expressly for this purpose, a sufficient 
number of tall-growing kinds. Further experiments 
are wanted, however, to determine what sorts can be 


some species near brooks in summer and autumn, than | most fitly associated, and what shades of color will har- 
on similar plants that stood on dry banks above them.” | monize the best.” 

The following facts, of a practical character, cannot 
fail to be interesting to the cultivator of flowers:~ 

‘‘ The winters of Western New-York, are as favora- | 


The following reasons for cultivating a general se. 


| lection of fruit, are well worthy of consideration :-— 


“ But why do we want so many sorts of fruit? For 
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the same reason that we want so many sorts of food: 
the pleasure that springs from variety. Another, not 
less cogent, however, might be given. In proportion 
to the number of kinds cultivated, are the chances for 
a supply in unfavorable seasons,—for the frost often de- 
stroys ene sort, and leaves another; and continued rains 
induce decay in some, anc not in others, especially 
among plums and cherries. Some fair-skin varieties of 
the latter, have_been almost worthless this year; and 
some of the black have suffered, while the acid sorts, as 
the Mayduke and Morello, have generally escaped. Let 
us, therefore, have many kinds, and if the best some- 
times offer nothing, let us have the second best.” 

We close by quoting the following interesting state- 
ment of an experiment, and reminding our readers that 
what we have here given is only a fair sample of the 
rest of the address, of which we have given but @ very 
small portion:— 

‘¢ Last ‘fall, I had many late planted cabbages that 


formed large tufts of leaves, but not good heads; and | 
| yield of the sunflower, as also the usual amount of oil 


I had a hope that if I could preserve them till spring, 
they might grow inte something useful,—so they were 
set in a trench, very closely, side by side—some straw 
was thrown en them—and over that about two inches 
of earth. As ‘the trench was ten or twelve feet in 


length, two tubes were set in near each end, to let off 


the bad air—just such as every cabbage depot under 
ground, or potatoe heap ought to have. Inthe spring, 
I was surprised at the result. Every green leaf had 
disappeared—the larger plants had formed good heads, 
though not so compact as grew in the open air, and all 
were beautifully blanched and fit for use.” 





I. Grape Grafting. 


Eps. Cutrivator—In your May No., at page 148, 
you published an experiment of mine in grafting the 
July Grape upon our common hardy varieties. I have 
now the satisfaction to state to you that two of these 
grafts were in flower before they were one year old, 
and are now actually presenting clusters of fruit. 


Ii. Budding the HZawihorn with Pears. 


In 1847, August 24th, I budded about sixty Haw- 
thorns of three or four years of age with pears, chiefly 
the Beurre de Capiaument and White Doyenne varie- 
ties. The buds nearly all took. But they broke much 
later and more slowly than those on quinces beside 
them. One of them is even now, (August 17th,) but 
just opening. Many of them after opening, remained 
a long time, a mere rosette of leaves. A few even 
now remain in this condition, and may not probably 
advanee any farther until next year. But the most of 
them have made from six to thirty inches of wood, and 
appear healthful. Many, on first putting out, grew 
nearly at right angles with the stock for some time. 
This seems to be occasioned by a greater degree of ri- 
gidity inthe bark than that exhibited by the quince. 
This experiment, though appearing very discouraging 
in the early part of the season, is likely to result well. 
I need not say that they were budded as near the 
ground as possible, some even below the ordinary le- 
vel. 

1il, Various effects of Winter on Quinces, 


In the winter of 1846—7, which was quite open, 
my quince trees eyery where suffered very severely, lo- 
sing much of the wood in the previous year’s growth. 

During the winter of 1847~-8, which was even more 
open, they suffered hardly at all with the exception ol 
one row, and those my finest trees, which were amply 
protected by ahigh Hawthorn hedge. These last were 
badly injured, some of them being killed, root and 
branch. 
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This result was occasioned doubtless, by the | sociating with them, and fed exactly the same. 


IV. Experiment with an Asparagus Bed. 

This bed is about four years old, and contains thirty 
square rods. It was originally put in too superficially, 
the crowns of the plants coming almost to the surface ; 
nor had the soil been perfectly freed from quack grass. 
So foul had it become by the 9th of June, of the present 
year, that it was almost impossible to cut for market. I 
mowed over the whole bed on that day, cutting down 
quack, weeds, and young seedling asparagns. I then 
hoed it as deeply as the superticial character of the bed 
would permit, pulling out the quack as much as possi- 
ble and stirring upthe manure that had been put on In 
the spring. The consequence was, the renewal of my 
bed ia its productiveness, while I did not lose more than 
four or five days’ use of it;—‘‘a good operation,” as 


they say. 


The sanflower. 
Eps. Cuttivator—I am desirous of gaining infor- 
mation in relation to the culture, management, and 


that can be expressed from it. If any of your subseri- 
bers will furnish the required information, they will 
much oblige yours, &c. W. I. I. Canada West, 
September, 1848. 





MontTreEAL AGRICULTURAL SocieTy.—The Montreal 
Herald gives an interesting account of the exhibition of 
this Society. A much greater interest is said to have 
been manifested in the show than on former occasions. 
The finest pert of the show was said to be the horses, 
of which there was a large number of fine ones. Great 
improvement was observed in the cattle. The Short- 
horn bull Timour, owned by Mr. Hays, of Montreal, 
(bred by Mr. Prentice, of Mount Hope,) is very high- 
ly spoken of. A bull, a cross of the Ayrshire and Gal- 
loway, is said to have attracted great attention. There 
was a fine display of poultry, chiefly by Mr. Hays and 
J. E. Guirsautr—the latter showing 14 choice va- 
rieties of fowls. 

THe Peacock.—The natural disposition of the pea- 
cock is selfish and gluttonous, and it is only by pam- 
pering this weakness that he can be persuaded into 
obedience and attachment. He is vain, and at the same 
time ungallant. He is far from manifesting the polite- 
ness and attention which the common cock shows to- 
wards his mates. The peacock will greedily snatch 
from the mouth of his hens those titbits and delicate 
morsels which the cock would either share with his fa- 
vorites, or yield to them entirely. The peahen, in re- 
turn, cares less for her lord and master, and is more in- 
dependent of him when the breeding season is over. 
She then regards the display of his tail, his puflings 
and struttings, and all the rattling of his quills, with 
the coolest indifference. Nor does he seem to care 
about her admiration, or to make all this exhibition of 
his attraction to secure her notice, but is content if he 
ean get some astonished hen, or silly, bewildered duck, 
up @ corner, to wonder what all this fuss is about. 
Like other vain coxcombs, he expects the lady to make 
the first advances. Although occasionally cruel, the 
peacock is shy of fighting, particularly when in fuil 
plumage; nor do they so frequently engage with each 
other as with birds of a different species, such as 
drakes, cocks, &c. One, out of feather, was seen to 
keep up a three hours’ struggle with a musk drake; 
but had it been in full plumage, it would not have 
shown fight at all. Their probable term of life is 
18 or 20 years. They may be eaten as poults at nine 
months old. If fatted, they should be shut up together 
with any turkeys that may have been in the habit of as- 
If con- 


excitement of the circulation at an untimely period. | fined alone, they pine.—Ag. Gazette. 
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PLAN OF A PIGGERY. 





[The aceompanying cut and description 
of a piggery, which we take from the 
Transactions of the N. ¥. State Agricul- 
tural Society, reeeived the premium at the | 
January meeting, 1848.] i8 

I forward you my plan of a piggery and || 
other necessary fixtures, which I have in 
contemplation, and am preparing to put B 
up, on a tasteful and cheap scale, with- 
in the reach of every thriving citizen in = 
our State. 

The cost of construction will depend 
much on the finish. The ground plan of the two build- 
ings, which ineludes a yard between them, is 40 ft. long 
and 14 feet wide, which may cost from fifty to ninety dol- 
lars. A good mechanie has promised to do al} the la- 
bor, after the foundation was laid, for forty dullars, the 
boards to be planed and matched. Unless the build- 
ings are to be painted, I would reeommend that the 
boards be put on in a rough state, and white washed 
with a composition of stone lime and water lime. To 
construct a good cellar would cost about thirty dollars 
more. 

This plan might be enlarged; E have designed it for 
six fattening hogs, or for one breeding sow and three 
porkers. ‘* Millionares” may require something more 
expensive, but this is sufficiently spacious for the eom- 
mon citizens of Vermont. The two upright buildings 
represent the swill house and the piggery. Both are 
fourteen feet long and twelve feet wide, the posts ten 
feet. 

The ground plan of the first building contains the 
arch A, for cooking, where boilers and steamers will 
be placed sufficiently large to aecommodate the number 
of hogs to be fed. The feeding troughs also, T, T, are 
included in the same building, which is made of white 
oak plank, and extends the whole Jength of the house, 
except the space occupied by the tubs or vats, I, Ff, 
which are convenient for the cooked food, swill, &e. 
One of them may contain the warm food, the other in 
a process of fermentation, to be fed at any time. The 
dots on the yard site of the hause and feeding trough, 
T, T, represent standards of iron or white oak, arran- 


—_— 








ged along and close to the outside of the trough, at} 


suitable distances to allow the heads of the swine to 
pass between them into the feeding trough. 
on this side of the house is raised and framed to the 
posts two feet above the common }evel of the other 
sills, and these standards or pins which prevent hegs 
from getting into the trough or house, are framed into 


The sill | 
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Ground Plan. 
the sill above, and the feeding trough; the plank which 
forms the bottom of the trough may projeet oa the 
outer side for that purpose, or the plank may be of such 
thickness as to enter the upper edge. 

B, B, B, are bins for apples and roots, in each of 
whieh a window opens for the purpose of shoveling 
them in, two ef which are seen im the upright part. 
The hogs are to lodge in the pen, and can pass from 
their apartments, P, P, through the yards, Y, Y, to 
the feeding trough, T, T; a partition divides the sty or 
open yard, and extends across the piggery, forming two 
sleeping apartments, P, P, and two yards, ¥, ¥; six 
doors and passage ways opposite, D, D, D, D, D, D. 
The main door in the piggery opens into the passage, 
X, 21 feet wide, for the convenience of the attendant 
to carry in straw, &e. The open yards may be used 
for hitter, and to manufacture manure; these occupy 
space enclosed between the two upright buildings, and 
are 16 feet long. 

The floor of each building and the yard should be 
flag¢ed with stone or brick, seeured from frost. The 
sills of the two main buildings are raised upoa a wall 
18 inches. A cellar may be constructed under the first 
building for the storage of roots; if seven feet deep, 
will hold 600 bushels, allowing 2420 cubic inches to the 
bushel. A convenient wheet and windlass is arranged 
in the loft of this house, fer handling the hogs at the 
time of killing, and may be convenient fer dressing 
other animals. 

There are many piggeries m this State constracted 
about 30 feet long and 20 feet wide, whieh contain al} 
the cooking apparatus, the hogs, grain in the loft, and 
sometimes a wool room, which form a complete nui- 
sance. I am opposed to feeding swine in close build- 
ings where they make their litter, and cooking food un- 
der the same roof. The efllavia cannot be very ples- 
sant for man or beast. Truly yours, 

S. W. Jews. 
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THE FARMER’S NOTE BOOK. 








Sherman’s Seed Planter and Cultivator, 


The above is a cut of a machine invented and patent- 
ed by J. W. SuerMAn, of Ontario, Wayne county, N. 
Y. It is designed for the following purposes:—1, to 
plant all kinds of grain in drills or rows; 2, to sow all 
kinds of grain, plaster, lime, ashes or bone dust, broad- 
cast; 3; to be used as a cultivator for any kind of hoed 
crop. It is simple in construction and may be readily 
changed in adapting it to its various purposes. The 
inventor describes its operation as follows: ‘‘ All the 
tubes, or either or any part of them, can be raised or 
lowered into the ground, with ease; and with one mo- 
tion of the hand, the grain can be stopped or started 
at the same motion, without stopping the team. Any 
one can alter the machine in one minute, so as to sow 
from one peck to four bushels of grain, or from one to 
twenty bushels of plaster, or other fine manure, per 
acre.” It is recommended as capable of sowing all 
kinds of seed—such as that which is soaked and plas- 
tered, or that which is light and husky. Even cotton 
and carrot seed, it is said, can be sown with accuraey, 
in any quantity per acre. We saw this machine at the 
late State Fair, and were pleased with its appearance. 
It received a premium from the State Society. 





Stacking Corn Fodder. 


The _ practice of 
sowing two and a-half 
bushels of corn per 
acre in thick drills, 
exclusively for fodder, 
is rapidly extending 
through the country, 
farmers discovering 
that they can in this 
way obtain the richest 
food for wintering cat- 
tle which will be whol- 
ly consumed, and be 
preferred to the best 
hay,—at a cost never 
exceding a dollar and 
a-half per ton, on 
good land in the coun- 
try. In planting, the corn is strewn from a hand bas. 
ket rapidly in the one horse furrows, to be as quickly 
covered with a common harrow; no hoeing, and but 
once cultivatinz, is ever needed; and all weeds are so 
effectually smothered, that the ground is left as clean 
as a neat woman’s floor. 

But thus easily raised, the fodder must be well pre- 
served, or the labor will be lost. If put up in shocks, 
they should dry several weeks—the /eaves may be quite 
dry, while the stalks will furnish moisture enough to 
cause hot fermentation, mouldiness, or decay. Stacks 
of this kind of fodder settle very compactly, and the 
steam from the heating, which must always take place, 
wilj not find vent, unless a chimney is made in the mid. 





dle of the stack, by setting three or four rails, upright] 
in the ground, a foot apart, to form the centre of the 
stack, as shown in the above figure. A further pre- 
caution, highly essential, as well as useful, is to salt 
well the fodder while the stack is going up. Stacks of 
small size should be preferred, and so placed that in 
ease of much heating, they may be thrown with a fork 
into a new stack, which is often necessary under unfa- 
vorable circumstances. 
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Farm Gate, 

Eps. Curtirvator—The above represents, or at 
least is intended to represent, a farm gate, which in 
cheapness, convenience and comparative simplicity, of 
construction, is not excelled by any which has come to 
my knowledge. I have one on my farm, built by my- 
self, without the aid of carpenter or blacksmith, and 
commanding general satisfaction. 

A. and B. are posts, hewn out of cedar, locust, or 
rich yellow pine—B. is cut and morticed out in such a 
manner that the gate can be enclosed in the top part 
C., by a piece of wood slipped in dove-tail fashion. In 
the bottom, a 14 inch auger hole contains a rich pine 
knot D., with a round tenon on top; this is received in 
a hole bored in the bottom of the gate piece; so that by 
this arrangement it is kept off the ground, and top and 
bottom of the principal part of the gate, are secured 
against the injurious effects of water, while the greasy 
nature of the pine knot on which it turns, causes each 
movement of the gate to be easy in every kind of wea- 
ther. 

A. has a hole, E., morticed in its centre, to receive 
the tongue of the latch F.; the last is made according 
to the model given in your vol. for 1847, page 159. 

You will observe that this gate has no iron about it, 
and opens to its full extent either way, while the latch, 
by being thrown back with the gate, slips over the 
notch at G. and shuts itself. 

Lightness is one of the main requisites in this subject 
to keep it from swagging; I have obtained this by ma- 
king my gate out of { stuff, and the scantling holding 
the latch 2} inch square. 

In my next I will send you a plan of a machine for 
drawing hickory, oak and other shrubs out of the soil, 
Are. C. Ricnarp. Walden’s Ridge, Hamilton Co., 
Tenn., Sept. 1848. 





On the Use of Fish for Manure. 
Messrs. Epitors—In those towns in this section 
bordering on the seacoast, White-fish are extensively 
used as manure, for all kinds of crops. The price of 
| them varies from 50 cts. to $1.50 a thousand, the ave 
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age price being cbout $1. They are + ome in ‘oe 
numbers from May till October, in schools varying from 
100 fish to 100,000, and are applied to the soil in yari- 
ous ways. Some persons, during the hurry of haying 
and harvesting, spread them on the surface of the 
ground, and allow them to dry up by the sun, a stench 
in the nostrils of every passer by. Others spread them 


year after year on their rye stubble, as long as they can | 


get ten or fifteen bushels of rye per acre, and until their 
land is actually fished to death, and overrun with sorre] 
and noxious weeds. 

They are usually spread evenly over the surface of 
the ground, at the rate of about 10,000 to the acre, 
and plowed in in the course of twenty-four hours, it 
being less work than to compost them. But the best 
way in which they can be used, is to mix them inti- 
mately with muck and coalpit dirt, and let them remain 
over the winter, when they will be changed intoa black 
inodorous mass, forming one of the richest and most va- 
luable composts known. Ten thousand of them com- 
posted in this way, at a cost of ten dollars, will pro- 
duce a rotation of crops without any other manure— 
say from one to two hundred bushels of potatoes, or 
fifty bushels of corn, thirty bushels of rye, and two or 
three crops of grass. This compost spread upon old 
grass lands, has a most surprising effect. A YouneG 
FarMer. Madison Conn., Sept. 22, 1848. 





Greenbush Premium Farm. 


The Rensselaer county Agricultural Society offer 
premiums for the best cultivated ffarms in the several 
towns in the county. From the report of the doings of 
this society for the present year, we find that our friends 
Messrs. McCunttoch & KiRTLAND, occupants and 
owners of the Cantonment Farm, Greenbush, have 
been the successful competitors for that town. Having 
on several occasions visited this farm, and witnessed its 
judicious management and its progress inimprovement, 
we readily endorse the statement of the committee. 
The examination by the committee was made on the 
16th of September last. We give the following extract 
from their report: 

“‘The farm is situated about one and a-half miles 
east of the lower ferry to the city of Albany; contains 
about 130 aeres, all in cultivation, and is a part of the 
tract of land upon which the United States barracks 
were erected during the last war with Great Britain. 
It was purchased by Mr. McCuttocu of the govern- 
ment in 1831, and was then in a deplorably neglected 
condition; a portion of it having been under the plow 
for many years in succession, by which it had become 
greatly impoverished; another portion was wet and 
marshy, producing only a scant and sour herbage, and 
the whole nearly overrun with bushes. Mr. McCut- 
LOcH immediately commenced a system of improvement 
and melioration by clearing, ditching, underdraining, 
and manuring; which, with a judicious rotation of crops, 
has been continued to the present time, and has result- 
ed in converting a tract of land, unsightly in appear- 
ance, and by many deemed nearly worthless, into one 
that will compare with any in the county for product- 
iveness and beauty. 

‘* The face of this farm is partly undulating and part- 
ly nearly flat ; the soil of the former portion is a sandy 
loam, well adapted to a convertible system of husband- 
ry; that of the latter is a clay loam, with a close sub- 
soil, equally well adapted to meadow and grazing. 

‘The principal production of this farm is milk, 
which is carried to the Albany market. The present 
stock consists of 27 cows, 3 head of young cattle, 4 hor- 
ses, and 10 swine. Mr. Kirrianp informed your com- 
mittee, that the entire product of the 27 cows for the 
year ending with the date of the visit of your commit- 
tee, was 64,005 quarts by actual measurement, [being 

















an average of about 62 quarts per dep to oh cow, 
the year ‘round. J The stock of cows are in cdmirable 
keeping; several of them are fine specimens of the im- 
proved Durham breed and its crosses, and, taken to- 
gether, your committee have seldom if ever witnessed 
as fine a stock of cows as that upon this farm. 

‘* About 45 acres of the farm are in pasture, and 
about the same quantity in meadow, which it is estima- 
ted will produce a surplus, after wieter-feeding the 
stock, of 25 tons of hay.” 

It is a practice with Messrs. McC. & K., to plow 
their pasture and mowing grounds in August and sow 
them to rye and grass-seeds, the principal object being 
to renew the grass as soon as practicable. We are 
told that they have sown 12 acres in this way the pre- 
sent season. The usual yield of grain thus obtained is 
20 bushels per acre. 

As this is a grazing farm, the principal object is to 
keep the land in grass, and hence but a small portion 
is at any time appropriated to grain or roots. Of the 
cultivated crops for this year, there were 73 acres in 
barley, which was sowed 25th April, with two bushels 
of the two of the six-rowed variety to the acre, and 
ten pounds of clover and half a bushel of timothy seed 
to the acre. There were 2} acres in oats; three acres 
in potatoes; and four acres in Indian corn—the latter 
after potatoes, which were planted upon sward without 
manure. The corn was manured with compost in the 
hill, and planted on the 16th of May. 

As the yield of these crops was only taken by esti- 
mation at the time they were examined by the commit- 
tee, we have applicd to Mr. Kirrranp for the result 
actually obtained; and he informs us that the barley 
turned 444 bushels per acre—weighed 47} pounds per 
bushel, and sold for 76 cents per bushel—being one cent 
per bushel above the market price; the oats gave 63 
bushels per acre, and the corn 75 bushels. The pota- 
toes suflered by the disease, and only gave about half a 
crop. 





Hoove in Cattle. 


Perhaps there is not a greater loss of cattle in this 
country, from any one cause, than from the complaint 
known as hoove or blown. It is a distention of the ru- 
men or paunch, by gas arising from vegetable substan- 
ces, which are eaten by the animal in greater quantity 
or with more rapidity than they can be digested. The 
distention causes great pressure on the lungs and 
heart, impeding their action, and from that cause, or 
rupture of the rumen, producing death. Green clover, 
if the animals have an opportunity of gorging them- 
selves with it when they are very hungry, is very likely 
to produce hoove, as it quickly ferments after being ta- 
ken into the stomach. Any kind of vegetation, if wet 
with dew or rain, and especially if it be in a frosty 
condition, frequently oceasions this difficulty. Turneps, 
potatoes, apples, or pumpkins, if eaten in large quan- 
tities, sometimes produce the same effects. Some ani- 
mals seem constitutionally liable to hoove, probably 
from defective digestive organs. Choking, by some 
substance being fastened in the gullet, also produces 
the difficulty. 

As to remedies, many of our farmers never use any 
——the animal is often left to itself—if it recovers, the 
owner is satisfied; if it dies, he has the hide. Those 
who pretend to offer relief, sometimes give doses of 
beef-brine, lamp-oil, or soap-suds, but more frequently 
plunge asmall knife into the paunch, 

The writer has formerly had many animals affected 
with this complaint, and seldom failed to reiieve them 
by administering alkalies ; but care was always taken 
to give the medicine as soon as the necessity for it ap- 
peared. It was the general practice to give a large 
table-spoonful of pearl- -ash or saleratus, dissolved in 
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warm water, to a full grown cow, and a quarter more 
to an ox. In some instances the sub-carbonate of soda | 
was given instead of the above. These substances | 
were given on the supposition that the distention of the | 
stomach was caused by carbonic acid gas, which it was 
expected would be liberated by combination with the 
alkalies. 

We have lately met with an excellent article by 
THomAs SULLIVAN, in the Farmer’s Magazine, which 
gives a better understanding of the nature of hoove 
and its proper treatment, than we have before seen. 
He observes that a correct knowledge of the composi: 
tion of the gas which occupies the stomach of hooven 
cattle will lead to the adoption of the speediest means 
for its liberation. He quotes from a French work the 
results of an analysis, by which it appears that the 
gas yielded— 

Sulphuretted hydrogen,......seeee..-- 80 
Carburetted hydrogen,.....+.eeeeeeeee 15 
Carbonic acid, 


*@eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeene 5 


100 

" Mr. S. observes, however, that accurate analyses in- 
dicate that the gas is differently combined at different 
stages of the complaint. In the earliest stages, it is 
chiefly carbonic acid; ‘‘ but it is,” he says, ‘ speedily 
converted into carburetted hydrogen, (formed by the 
union of carbon with hydrogen,) and finally into sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.” He states that the liberation of 
the gas may be effected by different substances, accor- 
ding to the stage of the affection at the time they are 
given. He mentions three classes of remedies—stimu- 
lants, alkalies and chlorides. ‘‘ The effect sought to 
be produced by the use of stimulants,” says Mr. Sutui- 
VAN, ‘‘is to cause the rumen to contract upon, and 
thereby, if possible, to expel its contents. Spirits of 
turpentine is the most commonly used, and probably the 
most efficacious of this class of medicines. A wine- 
glass full, or from two to three ounces, may be given 
in a bottle of water, and it will in most cases operate 
speedily in allaying the distention. | Whiskey is some- 
times administered in cases of hoove, and in general 
with beneficial effects when it can be introduced into 
the stomach.” Alkalies are recommended in the inci- 
pient stages of the complaint, but in those only, as it 
is only at first that carbonic acid exists. He observes, 
however, that as ‘‘ hydrogen very soon becomes the pre- 
dominating constituent of the gas in the distended sto- 
mach,” chlorides should be employed in preference to 
all other substances, and that they have, in fact, ‘‘ ge- 
nerally superceded most of the recipes which were pre- 
viously resorted to for curing hoove.” The chloride of 
sodium, (common salt,) and the chloride of lime are the 
substances he prefers, which are not only effectual re- 
medies but are easily obtained. 

There are, however, some cases in which the use of 
medicines will produce no effect, from the great swel- 
ling of the stomach before the animal is discovered to be 
unwell! ; and in such cases the operation of puncturing 
must be resorted to in order to save the animal’s life. 
But the use of the ordinary knife for this purpose is 
considered objectionable. Besides the gas, there is a 
quantity of liquid, mixed with the solid contents of the 
stomach, discharged through the wound, and Mr. §. 
observes, that, ‘‘although the greater portion of it 
may be ejected to be driven through the wound in the 
flank, yet some will necessarily fall into the abdominal 
cavity, where it soon operates injuriously by causing 
dangerous irritation, which occasionally terminates in 
fatal inflammatory disease. I would therefore urge 
upon every farmer and eattle-feeder, to procure and 
keep in readiness a small trocar, by means of which 
the operation of puncturing may be performed effectu- 


| is in fact the same that is used by surgeons in tapping 
human subjects for dropsy. It is described as consist- 
ing of ‘‘ two parts, the stillet and canula. The stillet 
is formed of a round rod of iron about five inches in 
‘length, terminating at one extremity in a triangular 
shaped point, and furnished with a wooden handle at 
the other. The canula is the name applied to the tube 
|in which the rod is sheathed. In using the trocar, it is 
| forced with a thrust into the paunch; and on withdraw- 
ing the stillet, the canula is left inthe wound as long as 
may be found necessary, in order to permit the gas, &e. 
in the stomach to escape through the tube. The pos- 
sibility of any danger from matter falling into the ab- 
domen, is thus guarded against, and when the gas cea- 
ses to escape, which it will do in the course of a day 
or two after the paunch has been punctured, the canula 
is to be removed, after which the wound readily heals.” 

It is proper to remark that hoove from choking wil] 
generally be relieved by the removal of the obstruction 
in the gullet. The most ready mode of effecting this 
is to use a tarred rope, about an inch in diameter, or 
three inches in circumference, one end of which should 
be bound with tow and covered with soft leather. This 
passed down the gullet, will generally remove any ob- 
struction, and the gas will escape. Liquids poured 
down the throat, to lubricate the parts, will sometimes 
enable the animal to swallow the substance, or it may 
become loosened so that they can throw itup. Warm 
castor oil, or soft soap, will be found the best articles for 
this purpose. 











Preservation of Food. 


An elaborate article on the perpetual preservation of 
food has lateiy appeared in the London Westminster 
Review. The writer considers at length the different 
modes adopted in various countries for the preservation 
of grain, meats, fruits, vegetables, &c.; and he comes 
to the conclusion that these processes for the most part, 


| have been ‘little in advance of the squirrels and other 


animals;” that they are not as good as those of bees, 
for ‘‘ they have an instinctive perception of the true 
principle, viz. the exclusion of air, which they accom- 
plish by hermetically sealing up their honey-cells.” He 
alludes to the preservation of articles of food in tin 
cases, from which the air is excluded. Meat and other 











provisions have been kept in this way for years; but he 
thinks the expense of these methods prevents their ever 
being more than a luxury. 

He mentions a singular, but in many respects useful 
kind of granary adopted by the people of some parts 
of Spanish America. ‘ The skin of an ox is taken off 
entire; the legs and neck being tied round, it is filled 
with tightly -jammed earth through a hole in the back, 

while suspended between posts. When dried toa state 
of parchment, the earth is taken out, and the bloated bag, 
resembling a huge hippopotamus, is filled with grain, 
which is thus kept air and vermin proof.” 

He recommends the construction of granaries on the 
principle of excluding the air, and observes: 

‘The practicalization of this is neither difficult nor 
costly: on the contrary, close granaries might be con- 
structed at far less proportional cost than the existing 
kind. They might be made under ground as well as 
above ground. in many cases better. They might be 
constructed of cast iron, like gasometer tanks; or of 
brick and cement; or of brick and asphalte, like under- 
ground water-tanks. It is only required that they 
should be air-tight and consequently water-tight. A 
single man-hole at the top, similar to a steam boiler, 
is all the opening required, with an air-tight cover. 

The air-pump has long ceased to be a philosophic toy, 
and has taken its place i in the arts as a manufacturer’s 
tool; and no difficulty would exist as to that portion of 




















ally and without the slightest risk.” This instrument | 


the mechanism. Now, if we suppose a large cast.irou 
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or brick cylinder sunk in the earth, the bottom being 
conical, and the top domed over, an air-pump adjusted 
for exhausting the air, ard an Archimedean screw 
pump to discharge the grain, we have the whole appa- 
ratus complete. If we provide for wet grain, a water- 
pump may be added, astoaleaky ship. Suppose, now, 
a cargo of grain, partly germinating, and containing 
rats. mice, and weevils, to be shot into this reservoir, 
the cover put on and luted, and the air pump at work, 
the germination would instantly cease, and the animal 
functions would be suspended. If it be objected that 
they would revive with the admission of the air, we 
answer, that the air need not be admitted, save to 
empty the reservoir. If it be contended that the reser- 
voir may be leaky, we answer, so may a ship; and if 
so, the air-pump must be set to work just as is the case 
with a water pump in a leaky ship. 

‘‘ The same arrangements that are good on land are 
good at sea. Many cargoes of wheat have been aban- 
doned owing to heat and germination on their passage. 
Rats, mice, and weevils, also, are very destructive. If 
the vessel were built with metal-lined, air-tight com- 
partments, the air might be exhausted by a pump; occa- 
sionally trying the pump to ensure against leakage; and 
thus even new, undried grain, might be carried and de- 
livered across the sea undamaged. Collateral advan- 
tages would also be gained; the vessel would be more 
safe by means of air-tight compartments, and also more 
buoyant. And the same arrangements would be equal- 
ly available for various kinds of goods, subject to dam- 
age in transit,—such as are hermetically sealed in tin 
cases; and thus the expense of packages would be 
saved. 

‘In reservoirs on shore the air might not merely be 
pumped out; warm air might be pumped in, to dry 
damp grain. Water might also be pumped in and out 
to cleanse the grain. 

‘* Similar reservoirs or magazines on a similar scale 
might be constructed for butchers or other provision 
dealers, and meat might be preserved fresh for weeks 
in the heat of summer, preventing the necessity of 
waste, or of selling at ruinous low prices; and so with 
the fish brought to Billingsg@ate or other markets. On 
the same principle; there is no doubt, that fresh meat, 
as sea stock, might be carried instead of salt meat, and 
that fresh provisions might be transported from any 
part of the world to any other part. Pork, or beef, or 
mutton, or venison, might be killed in America and 
transported to England. Weevily biscuit would be a 
traditional commodity only, in the annals of sailor 
craft. 

‘* As regards the economy of transport of grain from 
foreign countries, the process would be as follows. The 
corn brought down the Mississippi to New Orleans, or 
by canal] or railroad to New York, would be discharged 
into the air-tight magazines of the vessel. On arriving 
at Liverpool, or Birkenhead, or Harwich, the Archime- 
dean screw pump would discharge the grain into close 
waggons on a railway on the edge of the quay. These 
wagons might be rendered measurers of quantity, be- 
ing all made to hold a given number of quarters; and 
thus all labor in expense and measuring would be saved. 
The wagons so loaded in bulk, and without the expense 
of sacks, would discharge their contents into reservoirs 
beneath the sidings; say for instance, the railway arch- 
es of the Eastern Counties. There it might remain 
sneure against all detriment for any number of years 
the owner might desire, with the minimum of expense 
in transit and stowage. The wagons would be con- 
structed with a hatch at top; and a discharge-pipe be- 
low.” 





Cnt and pile wood before snow gets deep, and have 
it ready for hauling the first sledding. 





How to raise Thirty Bushels of Whent per acre 
Where you could not raise twenty before. 


Eps. CutrivAarorn—Where you have a good clover 
sod, let the clover grow until the first week in June; 
then take a good team and plow, and turn the clover 
al] under; then roll the sod down flat, and let it lay 
eight or ten days; then take a light harrow or cultiva- 
tor, and pulverize the ground fine, and about the 25th 
of June sow 24 bushels of corn to the acre, and after 
harrowing it well, roll it down smooth. About the 
last week in August, take your roller and press the 
corn down as flat as possible, going round with the rol- 
ler the same way you intend to plow the Jand; then 
plow the land as deep as possible, and turn all the corn 
under—follow with the roller, pressing all down flat. 
Thus you have two crops well mixed with the soil for 
manure. 

Then take a light harrow or cultivator, and pulver- 
ize the ground fine, and sow your wheat about the mid- 
dle of September, and if you do not have one-third more 
wheat than you do where you summer fallow, tell me 
I am mistaken in a cheap method of manuring land. 
The corn will grow so thick that it will keep every 
other plant down, and leave the ground clean, and if 
there is a few small leaves of the corn scratched up with 
the harrow, it will afford a good top dressing for the 
wheat. Ira Hopkins. Auburn, Sept. 22 1848. 





Maryland Lands. 


Eps. Curtivaror—My communication respecting 
lands in Maryland, which appeared in the September 
No. of the Cultivator, has elicited numerous letters 
from your state and the eastern states ; the writers ma- 
king many inquiries respecting the lands, their condi- 
tion, prices, &e. 

Can you state in your October number, for the infor- 
mation of your northern readers, that this is the heal- 
thiest country in the world; remote from all large bo- 
dies of water, and all marshy lands, there are no epi- 
demies whatever. There is a great abundance of fine 
spring water, many fine waterpowers unemployed, large 
bodies of fine chestnut and oak timber, and lime in 
every direction—that land, long thrown out, and easily 
brought into a fine state of fertility by the use of lime 
and plaster, can be purchased for ten dollars per acre 
—one-third down, the balance to remain for 5 to 8 years. 
Farms under cultivation, with tolerable buildings, may 
be bought for from fifteen to twenty dollars per acre, 
and improved farms within thirteen miles of the city of 
Baltimore, which is one of the best markets in the Uni. 
ted States, and situated in the very midst of the lime- 
stone region, may be purchased for thirty dollars per 
acre, on equally accommodating terms. These farms 
contain from 150 to 300 acres. 

It may be well here to remark that plenty of highly 
improved farms in this county would bring from eighty to 
one hundred dollars per acre. 

I am 18 miles from Baltimore, and all around me are 
these vacant lands and farms which have been suffered 
to run down and which are in the market. I am with. 
in three miles of a good turnpike to Baltimore, and 
none of the above mentioned Jands more than five miles 
from one or the other of the turnpikes to the city. I 
shall be happy to answer all letters (post paid,) which 
are addressed me on this subject. 

Persons anxious of seeing the country, will on appli- 
cation to Mr. Thomas Street, Bull’s Head tavern, North 
Front street, near Gay st., Baltimore, he directed how 
they may reach my farm by the returning market wa- 
gons, and I will show them the country in this vicinity 
with great pleasure. W. B. Hamitton, Long Green, 
Baltimore Co., Md., Sept. 23d, 1848, 
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Disease in Sheep, 

In the October number, page 322, of the Cultivator, 
your correspondent seeks for information in relation to 
a disease that has proved very fatal among his sheep, 
and for which you also seek a remedy. 

I will first endeavor to explain the functions of the 
parts involved in the disease, their location, and the in- 
dications of cure. The seat of the disease is in the 
mucous membrane, which is a continuation of the ex- 
ternal skin, folded into all the orifices of the body, as 
the mouth, eyes, nose, ears, lungs, stomach, intestines 
and bladder; its structure of arterial capillaries, veins, 
arteries, nerves, &c., is similar to the external skin; its 
most extensive surfaces are those of the lungs and in- 
testines, the former of which is supposed to be greater 
than the whole external surface of the body. 

The healthy office of this membrane, is to furnish 
from the blood of a fluid called mucous, to lubricate its 
own surface and protect it from the action of materials 
taken into the system. The mucous membrane and 
the external surface of the body, seem to be a 
counterpart of each other, and perform nearly the same 
offices; hence if the action of one is suppressed, the 
other commences the performance of its office; thus a 
cold which closes the skin immediately stops the per- 
spiration, which is now forced through the mucous mem- 
brane, producing the discharge of watery humors, pus 
intermixed with blood, dry cough, emaciation, &c., al- 
luded to by Mr. Ferris. There are two varieties of 
this disease; the first is called common catarrh, which 
proceeds from coJd taken in pasture that is not proper- 
ly drained, also from atmospheric changes; it may also 
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Kentucky Wild Lands. 


Kentucky grazing lands are as good as any in the 
world. This is acknowledged by all who have any prac- 
tical acquaintance with them. What can surpass the 
blue grass pastures of the regions around Maysville, 
Paris, Lexington, Frankfort and Louisville? Eastern 
men are prone to seek a grazing rather thana planting 
region as the field of their operations, and some are 
now turning their attention to the wild lands of Ken- 
tucky, as affording a better opportunity of investment 
than the prairies uf the West. In Kentneky, wild Jands 
adapted to grazing, can be purchased at from 50 ets. to 
$10 per acre—good lands, at an average of $2 per acre. 
| Go up the Licking, towards Frankfort, or up the Ohio, 
and this can be done. And ona well selected location, 
the timber on the land for lumber purposes, is worth ten 
times the cost of the purchase money. Let an enterpri- 
sing New England farmer, with a little capital to start 
upon, purchase a tract of land in the neighborhood of any 
great thoroughfare—as either of these rivers—and 
erect on the premises a good saw mill, to be operated 
by steam or water power, and the mill will make money 
rapidly for him, in preparing lumber for market—and 
there is always a good market at Cincinnatimwhile at 
at the same time it is clearing his land, for grazing. 
Thousands and thousands of acres of land are lying 
within 100 miles of Cincinnati, which, when cleared 
and in grass, will be worth from $10 to $20 per acre— 
and the lumber will pay for clearing the land, and leave 
a handsome profit besides. And why should not New 
England men take up these lands rather than go on to 
the prairies of the wide west? No healthier region of 








proceed from acrid or other irritating effluvia inhaled in 
the air, or from poisonous substances taken in the sto- 
mach in the form of food. The second variety and the 
one to which Mr. F. may ascribe the loss of his sheep, 
is called Epidemic Influenza, and is produced by gene- 
ral causes; the attack is sometimes sudden; although of 
nearly the same nature as the first form, it is more ob- 
stinate, and the treatment must be more energetic. It 


country exists in the known world. There are few or 
no slaves to be found there, and it is fully believed that 
Kentucky will be a free state on the gradual emancipa- 
tion plan within five years—so that slavery will be no 
objection. There is the Marshall tract—25,000 acres, 
opposite and below Portsmouth—the Triplett tract, not 
far from Maysville, and other tracts where eligible 
purchases might be made. A simple ashery will pay 





is very difficult to lay down correct rules for the treat- 
ment of this malady, under its different forms and sta- 
ges; the principal object to be kept in view is to equal- 
ize the circulation, remove the irrritating causes from 
the organs affected, and restore the tone of the system. 
For this purpose, we make use of the following arti- 
cles: Take 
oz. of Horehound, 
‘¢ Marshmallow, 


all expense of clearing, provided no use is made of tim- 
ber for lumber purposes. As a matter of illustration 
we might refer to the operations of the Kinniconick 
Railroad and Mill Company. 

This company was chartered March 1, 1848, by the 
Kentucky Legislature, and went into immediate opera- 
tion. The land had been previously purchased by three 
members of the present company, and stocked with 
choice sheep, with the view of raising wool and sheep 





‘¢ powdered Elecampane, 

as ™ Liquorice, 
tea spoon full powdered Cayenne, 
table spoons full Molasses, 

- ‘¢ Vinegar. 

Mix, pour on the whole one quart of boiling water, | 
set it aside for two hours, then strain through cotton 
cloth, and give a table spoon full night and morning-* 
If the bowels are constipated, a dose of linseed oil | 
should precede the mixture; no water should be allow- 
ed during the treatment. 

The following injection may be used night end morn- 
ing: take, 

1 oz. of powdered Bayberry bark, 
1 a “ Gum Arabic, 
1 pint of boiling water. 
Stir occasionally while cooling and strain as above. 

The legs and ears should be briskly rubbed with tine- 
ture of capsicum; this latter acts as a counter irritant, 
equalizes the circulation, and entering into the system, 
gives tone and vigor to the whole animal economy. G. 
H. Dapp, M.D. Boston, Oct. 9, 1848. 

*This preparation undergoes a process of fermentation in the 


course of forty-eight hours, therefore should only be made in suffi- 
cient quantities for present use. 
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for sale. The Company have built a railroad running 
back from Vanceburgh, Ky., about seven miles—inte 
their timber tract, consisting of about 16,000 acres. 
At the extreme end of the road, and on the bank of 
the Kinniconick—a little river-—they have built a mill 
35 by’100 feet, to be worked by steam, capable of sawing 
10,000 feet per day. The mill has three engines, one 


| for driving a single saw, one for driving a gang of 18 
| saws, and one for driving any other machines the com. 


pany may erect. All these engines are of high power. 
The saw-dust, together with a portion of the slabs, 
make all the steam required. The lumber when sawed 
at the mill is worth on the average, $10 per thousand, 
and will sell in market for $12.50 and upwards. 
Stave-dressing machines are to be connected with the 
mill, and circular saws for sawing a portion of the slabs 
into lath. The company have fenced in 2,000 acres of 
land in the neighborhood of the mill, from which they 
are now sawing the lumber—and many portions of this 
tract are worth $50 an acre for sawing purposes alone. 
The company now have about 500 acres cleared, and 
mostly set in grass. They have also on the premises 
about 1000 head of choice sheep, besides some cattle 
Wood from their land sells for $3.50 per 
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cord by wholesale in Cincinnati market; and chestnut oak 
bark, of which they have vast quantities, at $10 pr cord. 
The lumber, the wood and the chestnut-oak bark are be- 
ing prepared for market constantly. It is expected 
that from 4,000 to 5,000 cords of wood will be sold in 
the course of the coming year, and from 1,000 to 2,000 
cords of bark, and about 250,000 ft. of lumber per month 
through the year. They will clear about 300 aeres of 
land and seed in blue-grass, timothy and clover. They 
have made arrangements to raise 1,500 bushels of corn, 
1,500 bushels of oats—1,000 bushels of potatoes, 2,- 
500 of turneps, 100 of beans, &c. 

In addition, they have made and are making arrange- 
ments to have two ships built at their landing during 
the coming summer; also, to have fifty vine-dressers 
and their families from the Rhine, commence operations 
for the raising of grapes on their own account, during 
the coming spring, by furnishing them land for planting 
their vineyards. It is expected that these families will 
be followed by others in due course of time, having the 
same object in view. The members of the K. R. R. & 








Mill Company, are nearly all New England men, and if 
they accomplish one half they intend, it will be demon- 
strated that men need not go to the prairies to make 
good investments. B. Oct. 11, 1848. 





Large Cattle. 





The following are the weights and dimensions of the 
most remarkable of the fat cattle exhibited at the late | 
State show at Buffalo. 

J. and F. A. Avsercer, of Buffalo, exhibited two 
oxen, called Emptre State and Queen City. The form- 
er measured in girth, behind the fore legs, 9 feet 3 1-2 
inches: and his length from shoulder to end of rump 
was 7 feet 3 inches; the latter measured in girth, 9 feet, 
and in length, 7 feet 7 inches. The aggregate weight 
of the two was 5,784 lbs. 

Two oxen shown by Lyman BraInArD, girthed, 
each, 8 feet 10 inches—length, 6 feet 7 inches—weight 
of the two, 4,800 lbs. 

Two oxen shown by L. Doty, measured, in girth, 8 
feet 6 inches, and 8 feet 3 inches; in leneth, 7 feet 7 
inches, and 6 feet 3 inches—weight of the two, 4,670 
lbs. 

An ox shown by Epwarp Munson, girthed 9 feet— 
length, 7 feet 8 1-2 inches—weight, 3,100 lbs. 

The following were the live weight of cattle four 
years old ; 


A pair shown by E.SHEtpon, 4,295 Ibs. 


” = ‘* B. Humruwrey, 4,037 1-2 

” - ‘¢ Joun Burns, 3,887 1-2 
One ox ‘ ‘¢ Heny Drxon, 2,200 

- - ‘¢ E. Munson, ~ 2,100 


A pair of steers, three years old, shown by J. S. 
WapswortThH, weighed 3,390 lbs.; and a two-year-old 
steer, shown by the same gentleman, weighed 1,497 lbs. 

A fat cow, 7 years old, shown by R. Hapriecp, 








weighed 1,742 lbs.; and one 5 years old, shown by Ro. 
BERT Fow.er, weighed 2,030 lbs. One 5 years old, 
shown’ by ALLEN AYRAULT, weighed 1,652 lbs. One 
6 years old, shown by NorMAN Kiepe, weighed 1,645. 
(This was only grass-fed. She was a cross of the 
Durham and Devon, and a very fine animal.) 

R. I. Canrietp, New Milford, Ct., exhibited a pair 
of cattle, 4 years old, at the late show at Litchfield, 
which weighed 4,600 lbs. 

It may be interesting to compare these cattle with | 
others of large size which have formerly attracted at- | 
tention. The celebrated Durham ox, bred by Cuas. | 
CoruinG in 1796, measured, at ten years old, as fol- | 
lows: girth, behind the shoulders, 10 feet ; breadth, at | 
the shoulders 2 feet 7 inches, across the hips 2 feet 7 | 
inches. We have no means of ascertaining his live | 
weight at that time; but he was slaughtered the fol- | 








lowing year, in consequence of an accident, and though 
he was thought to have lost considerably in weight, his 
four quarters weighed 2,322 lbs., his tallow 156 lbs., 
and his hide 142 lbs.—making a total dressed weight 
of 2,620 lbs. 

The oxen, Maximus and Magnus, bred by Col. Cua- 
pin, Springfield, Mass., exhibited at the show of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 1817,—(the 
eattle being six and a half years old)—measured as 
follows : Maximus, girth, 9 feet; breadth across the hips 
2 feet 6 inches—across the shoulders 2 feet 7 1-2 inches. 
Magnus, girth, 9 feet; breadth across the hips, 2 feet 
6 inches—across the shoulders, 2 feet 5 1-2inches. We 
have never seen any account of the live weight of these 
cattle, and only know the dressed weight of the smaller 
one, which was 2000. 

The famous Broughton heifer, Peach, bred by Sir 
Cuartes R. Tempest—which won the gold medal of 
the Smithfield Club, in 1843,—and a model of which 
may be seen at the office of the Cultivator,—was four 
years and 10 months old, and gave the following 
dressed weight: four quarters, 1,770 lbs., tallow, 228 
lbs., hide, 120 lbs. —total, 2,118 lbs. 





Propagation of Mushrooms. 

The propagation of mushrooms has not received much 
attention in this country—the few that are here used 
for culinary purposes, being generally of spontaneous 
growth. The use of the vegetable is, nowever, in- 
creasing, and there is no reason why it may not become 
as common here as in European countries. It has been 
supposed by some that they were of no real value as 
food—that they are only suitable for forming condi- 
ments, sauces and ketchups; but chemical investigation 
has shown them to be rich in nitrogen—the basis of 
muscle, &e. The following extracts from an article in 
the Transactions of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, contain useful directions in regard to the propa- 
gation of mushrooms : 

‘‘ Mushroom spawn (or the mycelium ‘of the Agari- 
cus campestris) may often be found on the floor of an 
empty out-house where horses had been kept for a 
length of time. It maybe preserved in small masses 
in a dry place for future use. 

There are various ways of increasing mushroom 
spawn, but the following is, perhaps, one of the most 
simple. Inthe month of July prepare a quantity of 
short-litter, mixed with horse droppings. Lay this 
heap in the corner of a shed, about two feet thick, 
beating it gently down. The heap will heat pretty 
strongly at first, but when the heat has subsided till 
about milk warm, insert pieces of spawn into the centre 
of the heap. If the heap get cold, and there be not 
enough of heat to cause the spawn to run, cover the 
heap with warm horse-dung, so as to diffuse a gentle 
heat through the whole mass. When the spawn has 
run through every part, have the whole taken into a 
dry loft, where it is to be kept until wanted. 

“The material I make up a mushroom bed with, 
consists entirely of horse-droppings—preferring those 
of horses kept on oats and hay, which are far more 
productive than those of horses fed with grass and 
clover, or other soft food. The droppings are collected 
into a shed as they may be gathered from the stables, 
turning the mass out in the day time to dry a little, if 
weather permit. When we have collected enough to 
make a bed, I have it all taken into the mushroom- 
house, and if not dried enough, it is spread on the floor 
and on the tops of the flues, turning once er twice a 
day, until we consider it half dried. It is laid alto. 
gether in a heap to sweat the rank heat of it, turning 
it over three or four times a day to keep it from burn- 
ing. When the heat has well subsided, which is gen- 
erally in about five or six days, we begin to make up 
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the bed, on a shelf, fitted, 2 feet 6 inches broad and 11 
inches deep. This is filled within one inch of the top, 
beating the mass down in successive portions with a 
brick or mallet, as firm as possible, as the shelf is be- 
ing filled. If it do not heat very vehemently, then all 
is going on well; but if it begin to burn, turn up with 
a dung-fork, to let the rank heat escape; when that 
has passed off, beat all down as before, and in a day 
or two the bed is ready for spawning. 

‘! The heat in the bed when spawned, shorld not ex- 
ceed 90° Fahrenheit, when the thermometer is sunk 5 
inches into the bed. 


and just so deep as to be little more than covered. Lay 
on earth immediately, of a strong loomy character, 3 
inches deep, and beat it all over firm with the back of 
a spade. In this state let the bed lie for eight or ten 
days, by which time the heat has declined a little.— 
Then cover it all over with hay, which increases the 
heat considerably ; water it on the top of the hay with 
a syringe, two or three times a week, with water of the 
same temperature as the house, which is generally about 
600 Fahrenheit. I never water directly on the surface 
of the bed, finding this, from experience, to have a very 
bad effect. 
mushrooms make their appearance. I generally gather 
two pints a day from a bed 2 1-2 feet broad by 27 feet 
Jong. 
pecks in one day when the bed was in full bearing ; and 
on one occasion I had 2 1-2 quart bottles of ketchup 
made from a single gathering.” 





Rules for Plowing. 


The Committee on Plowing at the late exhibition of | 
| ing-matches. 


the Onondaga county Agricultural Society, laid down 
the following rules. 
think the nature of the subsoil] should be regarded 
in deciding on the depth of furrow—though six inches 
may be shallow enough for any soil. In some cases, 
where the subsoil is rich in the substances which consti- 
tute the food of plants, there is often great advantage 


in bringing the lower earth to the surface, where, by | 


the action of air, heat, &e., it becomes a manure; but 
where the elements of fertility are to be added to the 
soil—that is, when therichness does not naturally exist. | 
but is applied—we are in favor of less depth of furrow; | 
though we would loosen and stir the earth as much as | 
practicable with the subsoil plow. 

‘¢ First, the ground should all be plowed and in no 
case less than six inches deep. The fertility of the soil 
will be greatly increased if the depth is gradually in- 
creased to twelve inches, and a greater depth is de- 
sirable. 

‘* Secondly, the furrow should be well turned. And 
to do this the width of the furrow slice must always 
(except in the summer fallowing) be graduated to the 
depth of the furrow. If the furrow is too deep for the 
breadth cut, the slice will stand edgewise. If the slice | 
is too wide for the depth of the furrow, a “‘balk” will 
be left on which nothing ought to be expected to grow, 
and if the next furrow is properly plowed, a hole will 
be left where the preceding furrow was improperly 
turned. 

‘* Thirdly, where the surface of the ground will per- 
mit, the furrow should be straight, that the work may 
be more easily performed and have a more workman- 
like appearance than it otherwise would have. 

‘¢ Fourthly, where the earth is light and sandy, the 
flat furrow is best because it leaves the soil more com- 
pact, and less likely to be injured by drouth. If the 
soil is stiff and inclining to clay, the furrow is best if | 
left at an angle of forty-five degrees, because the har- 
row will most effectuaily operate on the surface, and 





When of this heat insert pieces of | 
spawn a little larger than a hen’s egg, 9 inches apart, 
| able defects we have remarked on this and other occa- 
‘sions being that the dead furrow is not in all cases 
| handsomely cleared up, and more care might be well 


| 
| 


In about five or six weeks at longest, the | ; ' 
| two men, while the skill may be on the losing side. It 


I have frequently, however, got as much as two | 
| what respect our standard is imperlect. 


| 
In regard to the first rule, we | 








| under each furrow a small channel will be left which 
| will assist in disposing of the surplus water which may 
| fall upon the surface, and also will render the soil more 
| loose and friable.” 

| Tothe above we add the following extract from the 
report of the Committee on plowing, at the late Pitts- 
field (Mass.) exhibition: 

‘‘Your Committe at this time bee to offer a few re- 
marks on what remains to be done in the way of im- 
provement. The work we have seen to-day approaches 
near to perfection, according to the general standard. 
The whole surface was thoroughly turned over, the 
depth and width well preserved. The only notice- 


bestowed in making the ends of the lands even. A\l- 


| though there may be some practical objections to tle 


plan, it is worthy of consideration whether each plow- 
man should not be required to stake a land and open 
the first furrow for himself, a requirement which would 


| be a sure test of the skill of the workman and of the 


care with which his team was broken. According to 
the present plan, a superior plow may, and frequently 
does, make all the difference observable in the work of 


has been remarked that this plowing is nearly perfect, 
according to our standard. It remains to inquire in 
The answer 
is in the fact that if an average-plowed field here be 


| compared with one in many foreign countries where the 


plows are greatly inferior in all respects to ours we 
shall find the comparison tells against us. The differ- 
ence is less observable in sward plowing, which is ne- 
cessarily the only species of plowing practiced at plow- 
In the art of plowing a given piece of 
sward flat, we may challenge competition. Whether 
flat furrows even in sward are the best is an open ques- 
tion. Without entering into the merits of the two sys- 
tems it may not be out of place to mention that in con- 
sequence of some remarks in favor of this method by 


| the Committee of last year, the subject was discussed 


by the North Stockbridge Farmer’s Club, when it ap- 
peared that the nearly unanimous opinion was in favor 
of the shingling or lapped furrows. It is however, in 
the plowing of mellow land that we are most in fault, 
which arises on one side, from our pursuing the same 
system on the fallow that we do on the sward, of plow- 
ing wide and reversirg flat, and on the other hand from 
the little care that is used in staking out the field in a 
scientific manner, and according to a well understood 
plan. It is to be regretted that neither of these sub- 
jects, fallow plowing, or the staking out of fields,which 
are at once a school and a test of good plowing, can 
come before the public at a plonghing-match; but a 
means might be devised whereby premiums should be 
offered for the best and most scientific fallow of five or 
ten acres, on the applicant’s own farm, in the same 
way as we offer premiums for the best acre of corn or 
rye. It is believed that the best results might follow 
the adoption of such a plan.” 





Saving Pumpkins. 


Every farmer who raises many pumpkins, usually lo- 
ses a large portion, or else loses a large portion of their 
value, by freezing during sharp autumnul frosts. Some 
keep them into winter, and not having cellar room, 
throw them to the cows, when frozen about as hard as 
a brick-bat, and their ice-ribbed exterior resisting the 
sharpest teeth of a young brindle. 

Gathering pumpkins and stacking corn-fodder are 
often performed on the same day; and if the farmer, 
when he builds his stack of stalks, will make a layer 
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of pumpkins and then a layer of corn-fodder, they will 
be effectually protected from the frosts of winter, and if 
perfectly sound when gathered, will even keep into 
spring, if the stock is not consumed by that time. 





Laboring Communities, 


Hon. Harvey Barpwin, in his address before the 
Onondaga County Agricultural Society, made some 
good remarks in reference to the effects of industry, as 
compared with indolence, on the character and pros- 
perity of communities. He came to the conclusion 
that as ‘“‘a general principle, that community which is 
required to toil the most constantly, to economise the 
most closely and live most frugally, will be found to be 
physically, morally and intellectually in the best condi- 
tion.”” He made some comparisons in illustration of 
the principle: ‘‘ Look for example to the azure sky— 
the bland atmosphere—the temperate climate—the [er- 
tile soil of Italy, and there behold her people—as a na- 
tion—ignorant, trifling, licentious, depraved and beg- 
garly poor, numbering more of the lazaroni, than per- 
haps any other nation on earth. Look to the Ocean 
Isles, and especially those that border our own Southern 
coast; warmed by a tropical sun and fanned by a per- 
petual summer’s breeze, their fat and fertile soils yield 
almost without tillage or toil in the greatest luxuriance 
and profusion, everything necessary to the support and 
comfort of man; and yet as a whole, how miserable, 
degraded, licentious, ignorant and debased.” On the 
other hand he refers to New England and the Northern 
States, ‘‘where from necessity the people are all obliged 
to live in the constant practice of all these virtues, and 
where on earth will you find a better people than they— 
it is their climate—their frugal habits, their constant 
and persevering industry that contributes largely to 
make them so.” 


The Florida Ever-Glades. 

We have received from Hon. Mr. Wescott, member 
of the United States Senate from Florida, a copy of 
Congressional Document 242, containing a copy of the 
Bill reported by that gentlemen at the late session of 
Congress, ‘‘to authorize the draining of the Ever-Glades 
in the State of Florida, by said State, and to grant the 
same to said State for that purpose.” The Document 
contains a great amount of interesting information re- 
lating to this subject. It seems that the tract which 
it is proposed to reclaim, comprises, by estimation 
about one million of acres—the cost of reclamation is 
estimated at half a million of dollars—and it is thought 
that the tract would be capable of supporting a popu- 
lation of 250,000. At the present time «hese Ever- 
Glades are nearly worthless. The tract is mostly cov- 
ered with water-grasses, growing from six to ten feet 
high, and the soil is more or less covered with water all 
the year. The basis is said to be lime-stone, upon 
which a deep vegetable deposite has accumulated from 
the decay of the plants produced for ages. The gen- 
eral surface of the soil being 12 or 15 feet above the 
level of the sea, it is proposed to drain it by cutting 
canals through various portions,—they emptying into 
tide creeks or rivers, which it is said extend up into the 
Ever-Glades. When this body of land is made suitable 
for cultivation, it is proposed to introduce the various 
tropical plants, valuable in commerce. The tract is 
situated to the southward of 27° 30’, where there is 
no frost, and where many productions may be obtained 
that will not grow in other parts of the United States. 
The following schedule is given of the articles which 
it is proposed to introduce : 

Compty, yam, casava, ginger, pulka, Bisal hemp, 
indigo, tobacco, cortex cascarilla, canilla alba, sarsa- 
parilla, sugar cane, pepper, bush and vine pepper, pi- 
mento, tea plant, orange, guava, Otaheite plum, shad- 











dock, lime, hog plum, forbidden fruit, lemon. Jamaica 
apple, grape fruit, citron, sugar apple, banana, pineap- 
ple, cocoanut, plantain, sapadilla, sour sop, Avocato 
pear, mango, mame, olive, mame sapota, boxwood. 
lignumvit®, mahogany, titi, and ship timber. 

If the scheme proposed by Mr. Wescott and his 
associates, can be carried out—and there is certainly 
much evidence of its feasibility—it seems to us that the 
results could not fail to be vastly beneficial to the 
country. 





Pork Making. 


By the way of improvement in agriculture in all its 
various branches, such as tilling the soil, and improving 
stock of all kinds, Shelburne, in Franklin county, 
(Mass.,) I think is not excelled by any town in the 
state. In raising pork and pigs, they are a little the 
tallest yet. One hog raised and fattened last winter. 
by Mr. O. O. Bordwell, (a subscriber ef yours,) slaugh- 
tered when just eighteen months old, weighed when 
dressed 735 lbs., neat weight. A litter of pigs, five 
in number, raised by Charles Smith, farrowed the 10th 
day of August, 1848, weighed, when just 55 weeks old, 
No. 1, 30 lbs.—No. 2, 29} lbs.—No. 3, 29} lbs.—No. 
4, 281 lbs.—No. 5, 273 lbs.; making the whole, 144 
lbs. For symmetry of form, and fineness of bone, they 
are not excelled by any thing of their kind. The sow 
was just one year old, fed only with milk and slop 
from the kitchen, up to time of weaning her pigs; she 
is of fine form; weight judged to be 400 lbs, live 
weight. CHartes SmitrH. Shelburne, Mass., Sept. 
25, 1848. 





PRINCIPLES OF Plowinc.—The editor of the Cana- 
dian Cultivator, who attended the State Fair at Buffa- 
lo, spoke in contemptuous terms of the ‘‘yankee plows” 
as compared with those made after the Scotch pattern. 
The Maine Farmer, in an article suggested by the re- 
marks in the first-mentioned journal, gives the following 
sensible observations on the principles of plowing :— 
‘‘Setting aside the mooted question, which is best, a 
furrow laid over complelely flat, or set up on its edge— 
we shall limit the principles of turning, sward land for 
instance, to two. The first principle is this: The 
furrow slice, from the point of the plow to the heel of 
the mould-board, is, in form, the thread of a screw ; or, 
perhaps it would better illustrate it, to compare it to 
the web of a screw auger, with a long twist. Take 
an elastic saw plate, fasten one end to the table, and 
turn it so that at the other end the under side is upper- 
most, and you represent the furrow in all its positions, 
from the first lifting from its bed—its progress or tran- 
sition over—and its position when over. The mould- 
board, or whole plow should be of the shape that will 
eut a slice of ground, of given width and depth, and 
place it in that position, with the least friction or resist- 
ance, and of course with the least expenditure of force. 
As the plow is in progressive motion during the turning 
of this slice of earth, it will be found that there is a 
proper medium of length suitable, to accomplish this. 
If it be too short and too curved, it will break the slice, 
and push it over unsteadily, like the crowding of a blunt 
wedge through the soil. If it be of just the right 
length, it will lift the slice easily, and gradually ,—turn 
it gently and completely, and leave it perfectly reversed 
in position. If too long, it renders the implement cum- 
brous and prolongs the friction to a useless degree. 

‘‘The other principle is ; To have the beam of such 
a length and in such a position as to enable the power, 
or draft, to be applied equally, nearest the point of 
greatest resistance, and to have the handles of such 
length and slope as to enable the plowman to guide, 
turn and handle it, while in operation, with the least 
expense of force and time.” 
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MIONTHILY NOTICES—TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 





CoMMUNICATIONS received since our last, from Al- 
fred Coffin, Ira Hopkins, W. I. I., Charles Smith, W. 
B. Hamilton, A Young Farmer, G. H. Dadd, B., J., N. 


Longworth. 


Booxs, PampHutets, &c., have been received, during | 


the past month, as follows :—Catalogue of the Lake 
Erie Nurseries, Cleveland, Ohio, Etxiotr & Co., pro- 
prietors—Catalogue of Seneca Lake Highland Nurse 
ries, Catharine, N. Y., E. C. Frost, proprietor—Pa- 
tent Office Report, from Hon. J. D. Wescort, Jr., U. 
S. Senate—Catalogue of the Highland Nurseries, New 
burgh, A. Saut & Co., proprietors, (late A. J. Down- 
ing & Co.) 

Oip CHEEsE.—We have received from Mr. J. Cary, 
a sample of cheese nine years old. It is of excellent 
quality, though we cannot say whether it has constant- 
ly improved, or was actually improving with age. If 
it had not yet reached all attainable perfection, we 
should like to know how much time would be required 
for that object. 


Fine Saxon SHEFP.—We had lately the opportunity 
of seeing the flock of Saxon sheep owned by Mr. Cuas. 
B. SmirnH, of Woolcottville, Litchfield county, Ct. 
This flock has been widely known for several years, and 
we had occasionally seen specimens from it which were 
of superior quality. Mr. 8. has a smaller number than 
usual, having sold many. He has now about 200. His 
breeding ewes are a very superior lot—healthy, well- 
shaped, and of beautiful fineness and evenness of fleece. 
They are also very uniform in their appearance and 
quality, showing that the breeder is accomplishing his 
object. The average weight of fleece, washed in the 
way formerly practiced has been 2} to 3 pounds per 
head; but since Mr. S. has adopted the plan of more 
thorough cleansing, the average has been reduced to 
24} and 23 lbs. Mr. Smrru has on several occasions 
imported sheep from Germany, and has lately sent out 
an order for twenty, which he expects will soon arrive 
in this country. 

ImMporRTATION OF WooLeN Goons.—Some of our 
readers are probably aware that great quantities of Eu- 
ropean woolen goods have latterly been thrown into 
our markets. <A correspondent who appears to be fa- 
miliar with the subject, informs us that the French and 
Belgian governments are allowing bounties of 12 to 14 
per cent. on the exportation of such cloths. The 
duties at our custom houses are charged at the short 
price. The case is thus illustrated:—‘‘ An article is 
bought of a French manufacturer at $100; on shipment 
at Havre a bounty of $12 is allowed, which reduces the 
article to $88; the duty in this country, 30 per cent. is 
$26.40, bringing the article into our markets at $114. 
40, whereas it should be $130.” 

It is remarked that every yard of foreign broadcloth 
occupies the space of one fleece of American wool, and 
that under the complete surfeit of goods imported un- 
der the above system, the low price of wool here, and 
the general stagnation of the trade, is unavoidable. 
We would suggest the inquiry ;whether this state of 
things was contemplated when the tariff of 1846 was 
framed ? 


MrLk1nc Cows.—It is important that all the milk 
should be-drawa from the udder ; if it be not, the 
quantity secreted will diminish in proportion to the 
quantity left at each milking. That which is left in 
the udder is re-absorbed into the system, and the next 


| 





milking will be so much less in quantity. Cows will | 


not yield their milk to a person they dislike; but will 
show by their quiet attitude and chewing the cud that 
the operation, when performed by a gentle and expert 
milker, is productive of pleasure. The udder and teats 
should always be washed clean with water, which in 
the winter should be warmed. This will not only in- 
sure the cleanliness of the milk, but will cause it to 
flow more freely. 

Woo en RaGs ror MAnure.—The waste of woolen 
factories, and woolen rags, make a valuable manure. 
They may be made up into compost and remain till 
rotted, or may be used by themselves. A correspond- 
ent of the 4g. Gazette gives his mode of using the 
rags. He runs them through a straw-cutter, and then 
spreads them on grass-land. On some adjoining land 
he had applied lime, and also bone-dust, at a greater 
cost than the rags, but the latter produced the greatest 
results. He has tried mixing them with lime, but 
finds they are not so good ‘‘ as the lime kills the greasy 
matter, and injures their fertilizing qualities.” Per- 
haps ashes, or potash, by forming a soluble soap, would 
do better. 

Earty-sown Rye may be fed with sheep or calves, 
during the month of November, with great benefit to 
the stock, and, if the growth is large, with decided be- 
nefit to the crop, as a large quantity of herbage, lying 
on the ground in the winter, renders the crop liable to 
be ‘* smothered.” as it is called, especially if it is cov- 
ered long with snow. No injury results from feeding 
rye with sheep or light cattle, any time in winter, ex- 
cept when the ground is so soft that it would be ‘“poach- 
ed,” and the roots of the rye be broken; and there is 
no food better for such animals. We have often seena 
young calf or lamb so improved by grazing on rye, late 
in the fall and early in winter, that they not only held 
their own when returned with the rest, but took the 
lead in thrift and growth. Rye is frequently sown for 
the purpose of being fed by stock, in the southern part 
of Ohio and in Kentucky. It is also the best crop for 
early soiling. It starts early, and may be cut several 
times before any other article is far enough advanced 
for the purpose. 

Premium oN StrRAw CutTtTers.—The premium 
awarded for best straw cutter at the fair at Buffalo to 
Rapalje & Briggs, of Rochester, was for a straw cut- 
ter manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of 
Worcester, Mass.—entered by Rapalje & 
Briggs. B. P. Jounson, Secretary. 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, Oct. 17, 1848. 


NIPPING OFF THE TOPS OF POTATOES.—A few months 
since, Dr. KLorcH recommended nipping off the tops 
of potatoes, while growing, in order to prevent the at- 
tack of the disease. <A foreign paper gives the result 
of an experiment to test this, from which it appears 
that of two parallel rows, equal in extent, one having 
the tops nipped off as recommended, and the other left 
untouched, the latter gave 27 pounds more of sound 
potatoes than the former. 

FATTENING CATTLE WITH MIXED Foop.—A Scotch. 
man who fattens 150 head of Galloway cattle, annually, 
finds it most economical to feed with bruised flax- seed, 
boiled with meal of barley, oats, or Indian corn, at the 
rate of one part flax seed to three parts meal, by 
weight,—the cooked compound to be afterwards mixed 
with oat straw or hay. From four to twelve pounds 
of the compound are given to each beast per day.— 
Would it not be well for some of our farmers who 
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stall-feed onde, to try this or a eatin niet We 
are by no means certain that ordinary food would pay 


the expense of cooking; but flax-seed is known to be | 


highly nutritious, and the cooking would not only fa- 
cilitate its digestion, but it would serve by mixing 
to render the other food palatable, and by promoting 
the appetite and health of the animal, would be likely 
to hasten its thrift. 

FLour FROM SPROUTED GRAIN.—A correspondent at 


Granville, Ohio, states that the wheat in that neigh: | 


borhood was injured last year, by wet weather, and 
wishes to know what would be the best mode of ma- 
king bread from the flour of wheat that had been dam- 
aged in that way. Will some one answer? 
AGricuLTURAL GuipE AND ALMANAC For 1849.— 
Edited by M. M. Rovaers, M. D., and published by 
SHepArD & ReeEp, Rochester, N. Y. 
containing much useful information. 





ED 








Answers to Inquiries. 





Fattentnc Swine.—‘‘ Young Farmer ”—If your 
corn is hard, it will do the animals more good if ground 
than if fed whole. As to feeding the meal wet or dry, 
there is probably no difference, unless it is to be cooked. 
We do not suppose that it ‘‘adds to its nutriment to cook 
it "—-bat we think the cooking brings the food into a 
condition in which the nutriment is easier and more 
thoroughly extracted. The ‘ proportionate” gain by 
cooking must depend on circumstances, such as the 
hardness of the grain, and the quantity fed to the ani- 
mal daily. A hog in good health will extract the nu- 
triment from a small quantity of corn or raw meal, 
daily, but if full fed he is unable to do it, and the food 
is only partially digested. The cooking assists diges- 
tion, and in some instances will make a difference of 
half the nutriment the food contained—that is, by cook- 
ing, the animal obtains the whole, whereas if the corn 
was fed whole and raw, only half the nutriment might 
be extracted. 

Grapes rrom SEED.—J. W.—The Boston Cultiva- 
tor gives the following as the best mode of 
grapes from seed. The writer says he has about 500 
plants raised from 20 different kinds of grapes. ‘‘Save 
the seeds when the grapes are ripe; mark them, as it is 
desirable to trace the pedigree of a new fruit. Late 
in the fall, sow them in a rather light mellow soil, 
likea good garden, covering them about two-thirds of an 
inch deep. If sowing be delayed till spring, put the 
seeds into loam in the fall, or early in winter, and bury 
in earth, or place in the cellar, and keep gently moist 
which is best done by putting them in a tight stone or 
earthen vessel, covering the earth with damp moss or 
cloth, and placing in a close box or chest. It is less 
troubie to sow in the fall, especially where one has va- 
rious kinds.” 

Cuurninc Mirx.—G, C. M., Greenfield, Mass.— 
We have no doubt that good butter is made by 
churniug the milk, but we do not think it is the only 
way by which butter can be made that will stand trop- 
ical climates or long voyages. The Dutch and Irish 
butter has been celebrated for long-keeping, and that is 
genzrally made from cream, skimmed from the milk. 
We are not aware that there i is anything peculiar in the 
process of churning milk. Large churns are required, 
and they are often ‘worked by horse power. It is com- 
mon to let the milk curdle or ‘‘lobber” a little before it 
is churned. O.C. Crocker, of Union, Broome county, 
N. Y., and Jonn Horserr, of Chemung, Chemung 
county, are both noted for the fine quality of their but- 
ter 
any information in regard to thet: 
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vade in this way, and they would probably give | 
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mode of manufac:ure. | 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
New-York, Oct. 20, 1848. 

FLOUR—Genesee per bbl. $5.374a$5.563. Demand fair and 
market sieady. 

GRAIN.—Wheat, Genesee, per bu., $1.25—Ohio, $1.15—Corn, 
n moderate request at 72a73 cts. per bushel for round, and 67a68 
or mixed. 

BUTTER—Orange Co, per Ib., 
17c. 

CHEESE—per !b., 64a7c. In good demand. 

BEEF--Mess, per bb] , $11—Prime, $6. 

PORK—Mess, per bbl., $12.25—Prime, $10—dull. 

LAR D—in kegs, per !b., 73a8c. 

HAMS—Smoked, per |b.. 64a9e. 

HOPS—First sort, growth of 1848. per Ib., 9alle. 

TOBACCO— per lb, Virginia and Kentucky, 2}a64e. 

COTTON—Upland and Flerida, per |b., 5fa74¢.—New Orleans 
and Alabama, 5a8ie. 

WOOL—Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed, per Ib... 





i 
t, 
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19¢c.—Western, dairy, 15a 


35240 ets. 


American full blood fleeces,.........0000. 31033 ** 
NE NR onsidis erences nmmaebion's 26a27 * 
= one- fourth blood and CUMIN, 23a25 §§ 


FOR SALE AT WHOL ESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT the Albany Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, ae. 
4% 10 and 12 Green st., Albany, by H. L. EMERY, the following 
machines: 





Clinton’s Improved Corn 
Sheller. 


Warranted the best hand ma- 
chine for the purpose in use. 
They are furnished with one 
or two hoppers, and are capable 
of shelling, with one honper and 
two men, from 150 to 200 bush- 
Ty j els ears per day; with the dou- 
Me He i ble hopper and three men, near- 
‘m i} om fi a i ly double that amount may be 
iy " ne done. 


Bh 








Price of best make, $10 & 
$13 ; ordinary quality, $7 & $9 
each. The trade furnished on 
reasonable terms. The State 
Agricultural Society awarded to 
this Sheller their first premium 
in 1847. 


Adams’ Patent Wood Well and Cistern Pump. 
\ simple wood barrel and lead connection, for wells cr e:sterns, 
a neat and durable article, and a pertectly safe and tight con- 
nection, and warranted to give satisfaction, or may be returned 
within six months, at my expel nse, and purchage money, and ex- 
pense of seiting, refunded Rights of Counties and Towns for sale 
| by applying to H. L. EMERY. 
Pumps furnished to the trade at unprecedented low prices. Re- 
tail price, $5. 














A large supply of Stevens? 
SpiraL Hay CutTrenrs, of all 
sizes, at Wholesale and retail, 
ut manufacturer's prices Also 
a good assortn ent of Llovey’s, 
Rich’s, ‘Yower’s and Ruggles, 
Nourse and Mason’s C ullers of 
ail sizes, at manufaciurer’s 
prices. 

When feeders of stock learn 
the advantages of using cut 
feed, saying nothing of the 
greatsaving by using up uch 
of the cuarser qualities of hay, 
corn stalks’ &c., they will no longer be without a good hay or corn 
stalk cutter. 

» Wheeler’s Horse Powers and Threshing Machines. 
H AVING sold upwards of two hundred setts of the above cele- 

brated Machines, and with unparalleled success, not having 
failed tu give entire satisfaction in every instance, we call the at- 
tention of farmers again to it. They are subject’ to the following 
warranty, viz: ** The purchaser himself being judge—may return 
them at my expense within three months, if not found fully to an- 
swer the description and purpose as stated in Catalogue, (which is 
Pt gratis al store or by mail,) and the purchase mouey re- 
funded.’ 











MotTrT’s AGRIcULTU- 
RAL FURNACES. A Con. 
venient and portable fur- 
nace and boiler connect: 
ed, and so constructed 
as to admit the tlame 
and heat on all sides of 
the boiler. there being 
a space of 1wo to three 

= : = inches between it and 
the shell of the furnace. Thus 0 mi aking it the most economical by 
saving of fuel, and convenient as it occupies but little space, and 
with funnel, may be readily connected with any chimney. 
Prices, 10 gallons, $7 50 45 gallons, $20 00 
15 








we 9 00 60 ssi 23 00 
22 s 12 00 a0 o 35 00 
39 = 13 00 199 si 50 00 
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MOBILE SEED STORE. 








GRICULTURAL and Horticultural Manufacturers’ Agents, | 


for the sale of 
Plows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Seed Planters, Water Rams, &c., &c. 


The undersigned have been for many years devoted to the ad- 
vancement of Agricultural, Horticultural, and other scientific pur- 
suits, for which a taste is advancing in this State rapidly, and beyond 
any other period of its existence ; and iwware of the Want of an 
Agent |-cated in Mobile, in whose judgment in such matters, the 
citizens of this and the adjoining State, atid the proprietors can have 
confidence, and Who would take a direet and personal interest In 
furthering the introduction of approved Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural implements, tools and machinery, We are induced to open an 
Agency in this city, devoted to these branches alone. From our 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with the Pianters of Alabama aud 
Mississippi, we are enabled to offer greater inducements and facili- 
lies to Patentees and Inventors for the sale of their articles, than 
can be obtained elsewhere. We will open an exciusive 
AGRICULTURAL AGENCY WAREHOUSE IN MOBILE, 

SUITED TO THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. 


Inventors and Patentees are invited to a correspondence (post | 
paid) relating to Plows, Harrows, Rollers. Cultivators, Horse Pow- | 


ers, Grain and Rice Thrashers, Huiling Machines, Fanning Mills, 
Cotton Gins, and all other articles useful to Planters and Agricul- 
turists. 


It may be proper to add that the great Mobile and Ohio Railroad, | 
of which Mobile will be the depot, will goon to a rapid and certain 


completion, aud that this will shortly be a point inferior to none 
in the Union, for the sale of every thing connected with the vast 
interest of Agriculture in Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and through the terminus of the Road at the mouth or 


the Ohio, with the ‘‘Great West,’ whose outlet this will be ina | 


fair profitable rivalry with New Orleans. 
We will make prompt returns of all business confided to us. 
i> Agricultrual Works received on commission 
Mobile, Spt, 1348. S B. NORTH & CO. 
Refer to:—Hon. Joun Gayie, Member of Congress; Messrs. 
Stewart & Eaton, Esqs. J. G. Lyon, Esg., U. S. Marshal; 


Messrs. LEBaron & Son: J. C. Hopens, Esq.; COLLIER H MInGr, | 
{OBERT 


Esq.: Messrs. L. Mercunant & Co., J. H. Rivers & Co, 
Desua & Co, Davin Stopper, Esq; LUtTner Tucker, Esq., 
publisher “Cultivator *? and * Horticulturist,’? Albany; Wma. II 
Starr, Esq., Editor ** Farmer & Mechanic,’? New-York; A. B 
ALLEN, [sq., Editor ‘‘ American Agriculturist,’> New-York. 
Nov. 1.—3t. eom. 





Preminm 
GRAND ACTION PIANO FORTES, 
With the Dolce Campana Attachment, 
ITH or without the Metallic Frame, and containing every 
real improvement. Warranted in all cases to prove satisiac- 
tory, or purchase money prompily refunded, together with all ex- 
penses 





THE DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT is a new inven- | 


tion, for Which the subseribers have secured leiters patent—an im- | 


provement which combines more richness and beauiy of tone than 
ever before attained in the Piano Forte. This instrumeut has al- 
Ways been regarded as of limited power, prior to tlose improve- 


ments by way of attachments, Which are but recent Inventions. | 
the soft or har) pedal has been the principal one to vary the tone— | 
but always objectionable by tis marring the clearness of the vibra- | 


tions of the strings, and to overcome which has been the great de- 
sideratum with the inventors of the 

DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT, 
And by which this great object is fully attained. Itis controlled by 
a pedal, and produces similar qualities and expres-ious Of lone un- 


like any thing heretofore known; and when combined with the | 


other two pedals, produces the lightest shade of Altissimo notes. 
alternating with the crescendo and dimlnuendo, and other musical 
accents of any kind which may be desired, in perfect imitation of an 
orchestra pertotmance. Tie particular quaities of this new ut 
lachment, are its clearness, brilliancy. and del.cacy of tone, whie!: 
falls upon the ear with a surpassing softness, Jike the chiming peals 
of distant bells, 
‘© As they roll their notes along, 
By brae and breezy burn; ”’ 

and hence its peculiar name, ** Dolce Campana,’’? sweet bells. 
This :ttachment is perfectly simple, and so constructed that it can 


be detached from the instrument in a few moments. It will not | 
put the plano out of tune, or in any Way effect it, except at the will | 


of the performer. One of our Piano Fortes, with this Attachment. 
received the PREMIUM at the late v reat State Fair at Buffalo. 
Those wishing to purchase a Piano Forte will do well to call and 
hear this new invention before they buy. A large assortment of 
Piano Fortes at various prices, 6 and 7 octaves, with Musie and 
Musical Instruments constantly on hand. 
BOARDMAN & GRAY, 


Nov. 1—1t.* Nos. 4 and 6 North Pearl, and 79 State-s*., Albany. | 








CIDER MILL SCREWS. 


HE Subscribers are prepared to supply orders for Cast Tron Ci- 


der Mill Serews and boxes complete. 
Also, Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, and Castings in general. 
JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY. 
Fagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver Street, Albany 
October 1, 1843—21. 
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SAXON SHEEP. 
AVING sold a portion of our farm, we shall reduce our flock, 
and now offer to sell, giving a selection from our entire stock 
of breeding Ewes and Bucks : 


| 
} 
| 


Ve refer to 
H. Blanchard, Esq., Kinderhook Wool Depot. 
| Samuel Lawrence, E-q, Lowell; and 
| The Editors of the Cultivator. 
Letters addressed to ns, New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. Y., 
will meet with prompt altention. 
| Nov. 1,1848.—21.* 


M. Y.& H A. TILDEN. 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 
JROPRIETORS of the Linnean Garden and Nurseries. Flush- 
meg. offer (heir unrivalled siock of Fruit’ Trees of suttuble size 
for Orchards, and 20,000 Pears, of bearing age, on the Pear and 
Quince. 
APPLES, 320 varieties, among which are, 
Early Strawberry, Early Harvest, Summer Rose. 
Summer Queen, Large Early Bough, Benoni, 
Maiden’s Blush, Keswick Codlin, Drap dor, 
Fameuse, Porter, Gravenstein, Yellow Bellfiower, 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Swaar, Fall Harvey, 
Ladies Sweeting, Tower of Glammis, 
Herefordshire Pearmain, Fall Pippin. 
| Rhode Island Greening, White Seeknofurther, 
American Summer Pearmain, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Green and Yellow Newtown Pippins, 
Golden Russet, &c. 
PEARS, 508 varieties, comprising, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Madeleine, Bartlet, 
Bloodgood, Summer I rancreal, T'yson, Seckel, 
Beurre d@’Amalis, Flemish Beauty, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme. 
Glout Morceau, Beurre Bosc, Beurre d’Aremberg, 
Winter Nelis, Lawrence, Columbia, 
Easter Beurre, Fondante d’automne, 
Vicar of Winkfield, &c. 
PLUMS, 170 varieties, comprising, 
Imperial Gage, Washington, Purple Favorite, 
Yellow Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Smith’s Orleans, 
Bleecker’s Gage, Duane’s Purple, . 


; 9 y 
Lucombe’s Nonsuch, Purple Gage; 


Ickworth Imperatrice, &c. 

CHERRIES, 120 varieties, comprising, 
Black Tartarian, Grafion or Bigarreau, 
Black Eagle, Elton, Mayduke, Downer’s late red. 
Belle de Choisy, Knight's Early Black 

Ag ge dee ’ 

Downton, White Bigarreau, American Amber, 
Napoleon, §&c. 

PEACHES, 180 varieties, comprising, 
Large Early York, Crawford’s Early, 
Crawford’s Laie, White Rareripe, Nivette, 
Bergen’s Yellow, Grosse Mignonne, 
Oldmixon Free, Red Ruareripe, 
Cooledge’s Favortle, Heath Cling, 
Serrate Early York, White Imperial, 
Early vnd Late Admirable, Oldmixon Clin 


or 
| oF 


October Scarlet, &c. 

APRICOTS, 34 vuricties, comprising, 
Moorpark, Large Early, Boston, Violet Hative, 
New White, Red Roman, Lafayette, 
Hardwicke Seedling, Dubois Golden, Early Pecch, 
Breda, §&c. 

NECTARINES, 28 varieties, comprising, 
Elruge, Boston, Red Roman, Violet Hative, 
New White, Hardwicke Seedling, Pitmaston, 
Orange, &c. : 

Also, Almonds, Quinces, Grapes, Figs. Pomegranates, 

Walnuts, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Currants, 


| Strawberries, Rhubarb, &c. 


| ORNAMEETAL TREES AND SHRUBBERY. including, 
| 30,000 Evergreen Trees, and Roses of 1,600 splendid varieties, 
| Bulbous Flower Rovts, Pa@onies, Carnations, edge Plants, Vines, 
Creepers, &c. 
Orders per mail will be exeeuted with dispatel., and forwarded ag 
desired. Nov. 11. 


| VALUABLE BOOKS... 
For sale at ihe Office of the Cultivator: 
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La LO A A 


LIsT OF AGENTS 


FOR 


“THE CULTIVATOR” AND 


“THE HORTICULTURIST.” 





INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS. 


To Agents, seven copies for $5.-—Fifteen copies for $10. All 


subscriptions to begin with the volume, which commences with the January No. in each year. 


THe Horticurrurist——Price $3 a year. 


they forward. 
Jume, in January. 


Agents are allowed a discount of 20 per cent on all subscriptions 
Subscribers tu the Horticulturist may commence with the velume in July, or with the half vo- 


{i= All orders to come free of postage, and to be accompanied with the money for the numbers ordered. 


MAINE 

Augusta, R, Euton, Pub. Maine 

Farmer 
Atkinson, RB. Y. Morrill 
Bangor, C. K Miller 
Calais,  L Lowell 
Dover, Jos. Dow 
Dennysville, [. McGlauflin 
Edgecomb, Hon J. Pool 
Foxcroft, C. Chamberlain 
Fryburgh, J. O. MeMillan 
Guilford, J BK. Loring 
Howland, Rev. E. McGregor 
Hallowell, Hon. John Otis 
Livermore Falls, J. Wadsworth 
Milo, A. Jones 
Machias, W. Hill 
Mercer, - J. Downs 
Norridgewock, Dr. L. S. Lynde 
Portland, E. C, Andrews 
Parkman. S. P. Shaw 
Plymouth, Hou. S. Butman 
Saugerville, ©. 5. Hussey 
Skowhegan, A. Coburn 
Sweden, W H. Powers 
South Berwick, Chas. E. Norton 
South Orrington, W. Goodale 
Syduey, Clas. W. Coffiu 
Vassalboro, C. & S.N. Taber 
Wilton, Clas. M. Morse 
Winthrop, Dr. E. Holmes 
Wiusiow, RH. Green 
Waterville, 5 Appleton 
Wiscassett, Alex. Johnson, Jr 





NEW IIAMPSHIRE. 
Alstead, W. Breed 
Bennington, Sam’| Fisher 
Concord, R. Merrill, 
Durham. J. B. Smith 
Dover, W. F. Estes 
East Lebanon, A. Cleaveland, 
East Weare, J. L. Baton 
Hanover, 8 B. Douglass 
Hanover Centre, J. Smith, P.M. 
Lyme, Selah Beal 
Meriden, Benj. Wingate 
Northwood, D Tacker 
New Boston, J. 8. Orvis 
Portsmouth, Supply Ham, S, A. 

Badger 
Plymouti, T. Eastman 
South Weare, Enos Hoyt 
Salisbury, | N. Sawyer 
South Deerfield, Maj. C. Tucker 
Waipole, C. Babbitt 
VERMONT. 

Athens, EF Bayley 
Arlington, C. B Hills 
Addison, A Smith 
Brownington, L. Chamberlain 
Brattleboro, F. N. Palmer 
Burlington, John S. Pierce 2 
Bemnington, U Hicks 
Bridport. F. P. Fletcher 
Bethel. J Smith, P. M. 
Rellows Falls, S. Grout 
Berkshire. N. L. James 
Brandon. Ed. Jackson 
Barre, Rev. R. Bedford 
Bridgewater, Jos. E. Willis 
Bakersfield, J. S. Spalding 
Chester. J. F. Hawks 
Cabot, Joz. Fait, 


Cuttingsville. EL. Holden 
Chelsea, C. Biodget 

Calais, H. P. Wilson 
Castleton, B. F. Langdon 
Centre Village, H. Roberts 
Charlotte, C. B Cook 
Cornwall, A. L. Bingham 
Danville, A. McMillan 

Kast Dorset, Beaj. Ames 

East Randolph, H. A. Edgerton 
East Charleston, J. W. Bebee 
East Montpelier, 5. S. Kelton 
East Clarendon, E. B Holden 
Fayetteville, [. Dankin. Jr. 
Factory Point, J. Cooke, 
Graud Isle, B. Macomber 
Grafton, A. Burgess 
Hardwick, A. Warner 
Halifax, A. IL. Stone 
Highgate Springs, Dan. Ryan 
Hubbardton, A Wright 
Hartland, R. Weld 

Highgate, 

Jericho, L. Pease 

Jericho Centre, C. B. Wheeler 
Lowell, J. QO Parmenter 
Lynden, G. Sherman 

Lamoille Village, 5. Gilman 
Middlebury, D. 3S. Witherby 
Montpelier G. W. Reed 
Manchester, J. Cooke 
Morrisville, H. C. Boardman 


Newbury, D Jolinsen 
North Danville, J. Randail 
Northfield, Thos. Averill 
Newport, S. Lane 
North Hero, E. Haynes 
North Ferrisburgh, O. H. Hand 
Norwich, J. Davis, 
New Haven, E. Bottum 
New Haven East Mulls, Chas. L. 
Smith 
North Montpelier, Hon. H. Hol- 
lister 
Orwell, E P. Martin 
Plainfield, E Skinner 
Passumpsic, J. Lawrence 
Pawlett, Chas. W. Patten 
Peacham, M. Borce 
Proctorsville, L.. Proctor 
Perkinsville. J. M. Aldrich 
Pomfret, O. Chamberlain 
Pittsford, Dr. Armington 
Queechee Village, L. H. Marsh 
Rutland, David Kirkaldie 
Randolph, J. B. Mead 
Rochester, J. C. Tilden 
St. Johnsbury, Chas Starks 
St. Albans, M F. Palmer 
South Stratford, J. H. Harris 
Shrewsbury. EL. Holden 
Shaftsbury, N. Bottum 
South Hero, Wm.H Keeler 
Seabare. L. Hall, 
Saxe’s Mills, H. Saxe 
Stev ensville, Wm. Warder 
Shoreham, FE. B. Hiil 
St. Albans Bay, M. F. Palmer 
Sta kshorough, Jas. Battey 
Tunbridge, F. Sturtevant 
1U nderhill, I. Brown 
i W. H. White 
| | Viney ard, S. H. Pike 
Woodstock SN Randall, Jr. 




















North Bennington, P. Mcllenry 














Windsor, J. M. Thorndike 
Wilmington, C. 'T. Alvord 
West Poultney, R. Richards 
Winooski City, U. H. Peuniman 
Wallingford, D. H. Holden 
West Brattleboro, S. R Clarke 
West omg G_ E. Sparhawk 
Windham, 8S. R. Arins 
Williston, i: G. Bingham 
West Berkshire, Jas. Lee 
Westford. M. P. Rice 

West Halifax, A. Ballou 

West Hartford, L. Hazen 
West Arlington, Sam’|. Buck 
Westminster, Jolin May 
Westminster West, Kk. Harlow 
Warren, F.A Wright 
Waitstield, J. M. Richardson 
Walden, W. Cam ron 
Whiting, W. Pierce, P. M. 
Wheelock, Jeff. Cree 
Waterford, J. P. Foster 

West Burke, N. Way 
Winooski Fails, D. Reed 


—_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, Sam’! Hills 
Attleboro, A. & Hl. Starkey 
Ashburnham. Geo. Atkinson, 
Auburn, J. Merriam 
Andover, H. B. Holmes 


} Boston, Jos. Breck & Co. 
° W. Stickney. 99 State st. | 


e Dr. E. Wight, 7 Custom, 
House st., 

Barre, N. Holland 
Beverly, M. Bridge 
Cabotviile, Wm. Chapin 
Chester Factory, H. Barber 
Curtisville, P. Barnes 
Charlton, Post Master 
Charlton Depot, Alfred Mower 
Charlestown, J.C. Van Voorhis 
Deerfield, C. Williams 
Dorchester, Job Sumner 
Edgartown, Allen Coffin 
East Cummington, B. B. Lyman 
Easthampton, E. Ferry 

Fall River, H. H. Fish 

C. B. Vickery 

Fairhaven, Wm. L. B Gibbs 
Framingham, S. Warren 
Florida, G. Kemp 
Feltonsville, D. Cooledge 
Greenfield, G. C. Munsell 
Gardner, L.. Heywood 
Great Barrington, S. Newman” 
Granby, Samuel Ayres 
Groton, S. C. Wheeler, 
Harvard, J. Whitney 
Hadley, O. E Bonney 
Hancock, G. Elbridge 
Hinsdale, E. H. Goodrich 


Harwich, O Brooks, Jr. 


Hardwick, Wm. Mixter 

Lincoln, A. Hager 

Lowell, Thomas Bailey 
si D. Bixby, 

Lee, H. Bartlett 

Lenox, J. J. Hotehkin 


| Medford, James Wellington 


Middlefield, 8. F. Root 
Middleborough, O, Littlejohn 
Montague, W. A. Bancroft 














Seeerenermnnmesetenverensssmennaneannes 


Newburyport, J. G. Tilton, 28 
State st. 
ss Blanchard & Sargent 
New Bedford, H. H. Crapo 
Nantucket, B Burnell 
North Attleboro, J D Richards 
North Easton, J.2R. Howard 
Northampton. H. Kirkland 
Newton, B M. Watson 
North Hadley, D. M. Leonard 
North Andover, Jas. Stevens 
Newton LLo’r, Falls, E. Warren 
North Becket, C. O. Perkins 
North Adams, 8S. Browning, Jr. 
New Maclboro, I. Bosworth 
Newton Centre, R. W. Turner 
Northboro, Anson Rice 
New Salem, Geo. Peirce 
North Anson, Rev. A. Moore 
Orange, S. Dexter 
Oxford, Wm. A. Wheelock 
Pittsfield, G. S. & F. A. Willis 
Princeton, Dea. J. Howe 
Plymouth, A 3S. Taylor 
Philipston, KE. N. Kendall 
Richmond, E Willams 
Rockport, J. Parsons, Jr. 
Rehoboth, Benj. Peck 
3} pring field, H. & J. Brewer 
Salem, sy Whipple 
” Putnara 
seniianaiahinn. S. Dresser 
Stockbridge, Thomas Wells 
Shelburne, Chas Smith 
Sandisfield, A. Hull 
Southw ick, S. Gillett 
south Adams, D. Upton 
So. Hadley Falls, J. A, L’Amo- 
reaux 
So. Williamstown, J. R. Miles 
So. Wilbraham, EK. K. Cone 
Sheffield, O. Cowles 
Taunton, W. IL. Field 
Townsend, Horace Emery 
Tyngsboro, L. Butterfield 
Uxbridge, L. S. Taft 
Van Deusenville, B. W. Turner 
Worcester, Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason 
Willimansett, S. Chapin 
Worthington, John Adams 
Wilkinsonville, Wm. Brown 
Whitinsville, P. Whitin & Son 
Wenham, Geo. W. Dodge 
Wesnfield, Cel. S. Root 
Williamstown, D. A. Bulkeley 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol, J. F. De Wolf 
Cumberland, E. W. Dexter 
Centreville, Thos. Remington 
East Greeuwich, D. Howland 
Fruit Hill, H. B. Drown 
Fiskville, C. Congdon 
Jamestown, R. H. Watson 
Kingeten, A. Noyes 
Lippett, Wm. Lippitt 
Lime Rock, B. Cooke 
Lonsdale, 8S. Jenks 
| Little Compton, E, Brownell 
Newport, Joon T. Batty 
North Kingston, II. Reynolds 
Natick, E. Baker 
Providence, A. H. Stillwell 
_M. Snow 
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Pawtucket. John Kennedy 
Peace Dale, Sam’! Rodman 
Pawtuxet, Job Manchester 
South Kingston, J. B. M. Potter 
Shannock, Chas. Anthony 
Slaterville, Sam’! O Tabour 
Westerly, Geo. D. Cross 
Wickford, Cias. Allen 
Woonsockeit, P. Metcalf 
Warwick. J. N. Peirce 
Washington Village, C. Kelton 





CONNECTICUT. 
Abington, Geo R. Sessions 
Berlin, H. N. Galpin 
Bristol, G. H. Mitchell 
Bridgeport, P. F. Barnum 
Bethlehem, Geo. M. Kasson 
Burlington, Wm. M. Marks 
Bloomfield, D. W. Grout 
Canton, T. H. Austin 
Canton Centre, T. H. Austin 
Collinsville, N. Case 
Canaan, Wm. Watson, P. M. 
Colchester, G. Bigelow 
Columbia, J. S. Yeomans 
Chapinville, P. L. Barton 
Cornwall, Jos. Clark 
Ceutral Village, Chas. Hinkley 
Danbury, E..M.:White 
Danielsonville, W. Drown 
East Windsor Hill, S. Watson 
East Haddam, O. H. Parker 
East Windsor, S, Watson 
Enfield, J. Purden 
East Hartford, A. Olmsted 
Ellington, Alb Dart 
Farmington, Geo. D. Cowles 
Falls Village. H. Ames 
Gales Ferry, N. B. Brown, 
Gaylords Bridge, D. Giddings 
Goshen, M. Bartholomew 
Greenwich, Sam’l Clow 
Glastonbury, D. Hubbard 


Hartford, Olmsted, ‘Thatcher & 
Goodrich 

Harwinton, A. N. Barber 

Huntington, N. W. Blackman 


Hawleysville, A, Smith 
Hadlyine, Wim. Spencer 
Humphreysville, Jojin Scott 
Hamburgh, S. M. Brockway 
Keut, H. J. Fuller 
Killingworth. L. Parmelee 
Kensington, E. Moore 
Litelifield. Wim. Hf. Thompson 
Lyme, I. M. Waite 
Lakeville, N. Holley 
Middletown, D. Barnes, bo’ks’lr 
Mystic Bridge, Jos. Griswold 
Middie Haddam, G. Whitmore 
Moodus, Z L. Hungerford 
Milford, Jas. Monroe 
Mauechester. S Lyman 
New [aven, UP. ‘Trowbridge 
“ H. Pease 
Northfield, C Ww. Kellogg 
New Miiford, S. E. Bostwick 
Norfolk, R. Battell 
Norwalk, T.. Benedict, Jr. 
North Branford, R. Clark 
New Preston, G. B. Wallace 
North Canton, Jared Case 
Newtown, HB. Glover 
New London, S. G. Trott 
North Lyme, N. Jewett 
Naugatuck, J. A. Peck 
Newington, Ed. Wills 
nn H. B. Tracey, P. 


New Canaan, Chas. Raymond 
New Britain, M. Clark 
North Madison, H. 8. Blatchley 
Oakland, M. Hudson 
Pouquanock, C. Phelps, P. M. 
Plymouth Hollow, Seth Thomas 
-iyimouth, W. W. Bull 
Portli and, Alf. Hall 

ainville, Edwin Bay 
nee ine, M Hill 
Reading Ridge, 1. Hawley 
Ridgefield. ssieph. Smith 
Rockville, Lewis Burdick 
Sherman, A. Wanzer, 
South Killingiy, D. Brown 
Sharon, D. R. Gould 
Simsbury, 5. 8. Sexton 
South Britain. D. Platt 
Stratiord, D. Brooks 
South Norwalk, H. Pennoyer 
Stamford, R. Royt 

















Suffield, D. Holt, Jr. 

South Windsor, C. Willey 
Salisbury, A. Moore 

Stafford, E. A. Hyde 
Southport, Wm. Sherwood 
Torringford, N. Smith 
Tolland, P. Walbridge 
Tarriffville, J. B. Neal 
Tuompson, S. Oatley 
Vernon, E. G. Brigham] 
Voluntown, K. Gallup 
Westville. Jaz G Hotchkiss 
Winthrop, L. J. Platt 
Watertown. M. Heminway 
Warehouse Point, G. Booth 
Warren, Wm. E. Tanner 
Winchester Centre, H. Ford 

W oolcottville, Chas. B. Smith 
Windsor, 8S. O. Loomis 
Wallingford, L. Lewis 
Willimantic, A. D. Loring 
West Cornwall, H. M. Hart 
Waterbury, E Leavenworth 
Wilton, R. K. Olmstead 
Washington, D. B. Brinsmade 
Westport, Wm. H. Burr 
Winchester, S. W. Coe 
Wilkinson. C. A ae ding 
Widham, Thos. C. Robbms}} 





CANADA WEST. 
Alexandria, Alex. Chisholm 
Beverly, 8 J. Southworth 
Brantford, Robt. Brown 
Brockville, | “ ‘has Booth 

Vm. B. McClean 
Caledonia pats P. Sterling 
Colchester, Thos. Hawkins 
Carieton Place. Robt. Bell 
Cornwall, A. McDonnell 
Dunnville, Wm. Inman 
Dundas, John Leslie 
Etobicoke. A. Morris 
East Hawksbury, Rev. F. 

ealf 

Farinersville. P. Wing 
Glanford, J. ‘Terryberry 


Met 


Goderich, A. Montgomery 
Gosfield, Jos. Stroug 


Guelph, W. Fulton 

Galt. Wm. Rosebough 
Ifamilton, A E. Kennedy 
Kingston, T. Briggs 
L.Orizinal, C. P. Treadwell 
Nauticoke. Sam’! Gamble 
Oxtord, Chas. E. Chadwick 
Paris, David Buchan 

Port Hope, D Smart 

Picton, Philip Low 

St Catharines, Chas. Beadle 
St. Raphae!. A Me Donnell 
Sandwich, Chas. Elliot 
Simeoe, H. Groif 

St. Andrews, Rev. Geo. A. Hay 
St Helena, Maj Campbelll 
Searborouch, John P| Wheeler 
Stouffville. Ed Wheeler 
Toronto, L. R. Marsh 


Waterford, Jas, Beal . 
Wellington Square, W. J. P. 
Gage 


CANADA EAST. 


Cold Brook, H. 3. Foster 
Durham, Benj. Reid 
Danville, Wm. M. Byrd 


Grantham, R. N. Watts 
Huntington, John Fee 
Kingsey, Wm Nunns, 
Murray Bay, J. apy 
Montreal, Robt. W. Lay 
Nicolet, Wm. ren dw ard 
Quebec, Wyse & Co. 
Richmond, L. Cleveland 
St. Thomas, Wm. Patton 
Sherbrooke, John Low, 
West Shefford, Wm. Gibson 
Yamaska, J. Wurtele 


NEW BRUNSWICK & NOVA 
SCOTIA. 

Our Subscribers in these Pro- 

vinees, can renew their subserip- 


tions through the following 
Agents: — ; 
Cornwallis, N.S., C. C. Hamil- 


ton 
Fredericton, N. B, J. H. Reid 
Halifax, N. S.. Wm. C. 


Manning | 








St. Andrews, N. B, Jos. Walton} 


St. John, N B.S. L Tilley 
Woodstock, N. By Chas. Perley 


NEW YORK. 
Ames, C. G. Robinson 
Aurora, J. L. Cuyler 
Avon, M. M. Merrill 
Andes, Wm. Hall 
Amsterdam, R. Davis 
Auburn, Derby, Miller & Co. 
Albion 
Attebury, EP. Thompson 
Adriance, P. Adriance 
Arthursburgh, P. L. Barlow 
Athens, No Clark 
Adamsville, A. Wiltse 
Amenia Union, N. Reed 
Amenia, E. D. Freeman 
Augussta, Wm. Jackson 
Adamns, ‘I’. P. Saunders 
Alden, S. Putham 
Auriesville, R. Hudson 
Angelica, L. Hull 
Accord, L D Bevier 
Alder Creek, Dr. P. Williams 
Argosville, R. V. 8. Ramsay 
Avoca, Gen. O. F. Marshall 
Apalachin, A. Lewis 
Brockport, G. W. Spencer 
Builalo, T. 5. Hawks 
Batav ia, Wm. H Potter 
Butternuts. C, Jarvis, P. M. 

. R. H. Van Rensselaer 

Braman’s ‘<a R. Howe 
Ballston, E. W. Lee 
Binghampton, R S. Bartlett 
Burnt Hills, C. Hollister 


Beekman, A. Haxton 
Brockett’s Bridge, D. Faville 
Beekmansvi lle, J. W. Morey 


Burke, T.. Bearoan 
Bouckville, J. Cooledge 
Be leville. E. 5S. Salisbury 


Baldwiusville, R. Sears 
Babeoek, Hill. J. G. Champion 
Boonville, A. I Jackson 


Borodino, W. Doolittle 
Betiel, Ao A. Gillespie 


Black River, Jesse Fulton 


| Bloomingburgh, John Ollaver 
Burden, R. Burritt 


Brooklyn, J. G. Bergen 
Ballston Centre, W. J. Bradley 
Burtonsville, Wm. Bussing 
Jainbridge, lra Hyde 


Bath, Geo. Edwards 

Barre Centre, Jas. Madison 
Beekmantown, J. M. Fulton 
Benton Centre, 8S. G. Gage 
Berlin, Win. Hi. Murray 
Berkshire. Jas Collins 
Blooming Grove, H. F. Breed 


Buliville, S. Gillespie 
Byron, J. W Seaver 
Broadalbin, C, C. Brockway 
Bridghampton, L. L, Newton 
Berne, S St John 
Byrneville, L. T. McClean 
Battenville, L. T. McClean 
Buskirk’s Bridge, Dr. E. Koll 
Craigsville, W. C. Manning 
Carmel, Jonathan Cole 
Coeymans Hollow, Wm. Palmer 
Canisteo, Win. H. Mead 
Colosse, Wm. B. Hutehinson 
Conewango. EK. McGlashan 
Candor, EK, W. Frazier 
Canoga, J. M. Richard 
Chatham 4 Corners, L. 
Colton, A. Long 
Cohoes, Thomas Hart 
Chazy, J. W Hubbell 
Canton, N.S. Prentice 
Coeymans, W. B. Hull 
hes Ss. Y. Satterly 

Cambridge, Jno. M. Stevenson 
Canandaigua, O. Phelps 

= H. Chapin 

Catskill, W. H. Van Loam 
Cincinnatus, O. Kingman 
Conesville, FE.) Hammond 
Cazenovia, 3. H. Henry 
Cortlandville, J. L’ Hommedieu' 
Chatham Centre, R H. Vedder 
Crum Elbow, John L’ Amoreaux 
Chesnut Ridge, J. J. Tallman 
Channingville, T. r Dearin 
Cayuga, H. Powis 
Coxsackie. A. Van Bergen 
Canaan Centre, D. S Curtis 
Canaan, D. D. Barnes 
Canal, [. Harrington 
Clermont, John Peirce 
Claverack, H. Richmond 


Crandal! 





Clinton, J..C. Hastings 





5S. Brainerd 
Cuyler. Wm K. Patrick 
Clay, J. L. Randall 
Carthage, H. Budd 
Cape Vincent, E. P. Ingalls 
Columbia, H. Reynolds 
Champlain, D. D. 'f. Moore 
Camillus, H.C Kimberly 
Catharine. J Thompson, 
Charlestown, J. Van Doren 
Clitton Park, E. Usher 
Canajoharie, Wm Arkell 
Cooksburgh, Geo. Bellamy 
Cranberry Creek, H. Gilbert 
Charlion, WH. Wells 
Clyde, J. D. Stone 
Castile. J.G. True® 
Cairo, S. Shufeit 
Corning, Joe! Parcel 
Conesus, L. C Kingsbury 
Cooperstown, R. Davis 
Chittenango, L. Fuller 
Champion, W. Hubbard 
Canterbury, H. F. Chadeayne 
Covert, 8. R. Pratt 
Clarkson, M. A. Vatterson 
Clayton, Ed. Barcl.el 
Chatham, Wm. A, Call 
Cranesville, J. Groat 
Caroline, J. R. Speed 
Copake, H A. Bain 
Canastota, N.S. Roberts 
Cutchogue. O. T. Goldsmith 
Clockville, R. D. Palmer 
Coldenham, R. Howell 
Cicero, A. Eastwood 
Cayutaville, A. Lawrence 
Dexter, J. A. Bell 
Dundee, G. G. Smith 
Deer River, EG. Parsons 
Danube. ‘Tiios. Reed 
Dobb’s Ferry, F. C. White 
Dansville, ‘T.. C. Maxwel! 
Dover Plains. Geo W. Odell} 
Dean’s Corners, H. W. Dennis 
De Ruyter, EL. Gage 
Durhamville, F Foster 
Duanesburgh H. P. Allen 
Delhi, F Jacobs 
Durham, A. Marks” 
De Kalb, Bo Burnett 
Dischills, H. Zimmerman 
Dormansville, A. Dorman 
East Springfield, A. Clarke 
Exeter, Jas Smith 
Earlville, N. Felt 
Ellisburgh, E. Persons 
Elizabethtown, Asa [I], Post 
East Groveland, R. Johnson 
East Richfield, O. C. Chamber 
lain 
Evans Mil's. O. Gale 
East Avon, 8. 5. Morehouse 
Easton, FE Mosher 
Eibridge, C. M. Brown 
Edmeston Centre, W. Watkins 
Esperance, Priest 
East Guilford, M. G Osborn 
Kaien, A. Morse 
Kast Greenwich, P. F. Martin 


Cedarville 


Geo 


“s igle Miils. I, Roberts 
East Line. Ww A Callanen 
Ellicottsy! . R Wheeler 

Essex, 5 M. ase 


Kast Hampton, "'T. ris Parsons 
Elizaville, Smith Ferriss 

East Greent mush, D. Du Bois 
Ellenville, D Harde snburgh 
East Schuyler. Jas Minott 
Eaton, Geo. Wood 

East Hamilton, H, P. Potter 
Enfield Centre, H. Brewer 
East Durliam, O. Osborne 
East Berne, 1, Lobdell 

East Kill, J. Woodworth 
a Bloomfield, M. Adams 
1ast McDonough, E. L. Corbin 
an wa i Bloodgood 
Five Corners, S. E. Todd 
llorida, Thos. J. Taylor 
Forisville, H. Griswold 
Floyd, L. lL. Moulton 
Fishkill Landing, J. Cromwell, 
at. 

Fulton. I. L. R. Sanford 
Frewsburg, Mr. Townsend 
Fort Piain. A. Cary 

Fishkill Village, A. Hasbrook 
Federal Siore. M. Carpenter 
Fishkill, J B. Horton 
Fayetteville, J. H. Smith 
Flat Brook, S. A. Curtis 
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Flatbush, R. L. Schoonmaker 
Fowlerville, A. McBean 
Felts Milis, S. Felt 
Fort Miller, J. M. Guy 
Fort Hamilton, T. G Bergen 
Fort Hunter, P. Enders 
Farmingdale, John C. Merrit 
Fonda, J. McIntyre 
Florence, A. S. Tiler 
Fort Ed ward, R. W. Pratt 
Fredonia, J. Lamson 
Fort Covington, A M Parkhurst 
Fultonville. W. H. Edwards 
Franklinville, Jas Seward 
Fort Edward Centre, J. & W. 
Doty 
Fairmount, W. Truesdell 
Farmer, J D. Winterstein 
Fabius. E Sprague 
Fort Ann, Geo. Clements 
Fowler, A. Wight 
Fenner, Sam’! Somers 
Farmersville, Geo. Howard — 
Freedom Piains, Jas. H. Pett 
Geneseo, D. H_ Bissell 
Guildesland. Joel B Nott 
Glenn, Wm. S. Smith 
Goshen, F. A Hoyt 
Gilbertsville, Chas. Root 
Gilberts Mills, ‘T, Griffeth 
Gorham, J ©. Younglove 
Glens Falls. C. Casey 
Gerry, E. F. Warren 
Geneva, Derby, Wood & Co, 
Galway, E. O. Smith 
Greenwich, A. Cottrell 
Gravesend, S G Stryker? 
Gouverneur, J. P. Fisher 
Groveland,S. Vance 
Garrattsville, B. Witford 
Glenville, P. C. Conde 
Great Bend, Wim. Clark 
Greenville, B. Hallock 
German, Win. Pugsley 
Greene, S.S Nichols 
Guilford Centre, John P. Hall 
Gilboa, John Reed 
Greenport, F. W. Lord 
Gravesville, S Graves 
Galesville, J. B. Fursman 
Herkimer, J D. Spinner 
Hurley, Dr P. Criapell, Jr. 
Hyde Park, J. FE. Stoutenberg 
Harford, J. Hf. Heaton 
Hudson, P. D. Carrique 
Havana, J. H. Ongley 
Hamilton, Fay & Riddale 
Hempstead, S. C. Snedeker 
Holland Patent, C. W. Kellogg 
Hannibal, C. D. Bent 
Homer, Rufus Boies 
Hamptouburgh, A. B. Watkins, 


? 
Hallsville, J. Bander 
Hunt’s Hollow, T. F. Leake 
Howard, H. McCollum 
Hall’s Mills, FE. H. Chadwick 
Hobart. P. Kirkpatrick 
Hoffman’s Ferry, John Marlett 
Huntington, 8. C. Rogers 
Hoosick, J P. Armstrong 
Hartford, S D. Ridder 
Henriev'a, E Kirby | 
Hartwick, C. L. Harrington 
Hillsdale, J. W. White 
Higginsville, J. F. Porter 
Hammond, A. P. Morse 
Hunter, Jobn Egbertson 
Harrisburg, E. Cobb. Jr. 
Harpersfield, R. B. Gibbs | 
Hogansburgh, M. MeMartin 
Hagaman’s Mills, John Miler 
Hanover, B. Tubbs 
Helena, F. P. Dimond 
Hoosick Falls, L. C. Ball 
Honeoye Fails, John Henderson 
Ithaca, J. M. McCormick 
Tiion, L. Helmer 
Junction, | T Grant 
Jordanville. Ezra Sanford 
Jamaica, W. Nichols 
Jack’s Reef, P. Drake 
Jordan, G. A. Mason 
Jericho. A. G. Carll 
Jamestown, H. Baker 
Johnstown, Jas Wells 
Jonesville, Ro R. Kennedy 
Jerusalem South, Jas Jackson 
Kinderhook, H. Blanchard 
Kingston, J. Van Buren 


Ketcham’s Corners, R. Barber 
Kings Ferry, M. Hutchinson 


Kingsbury, L. B Armstrong 

Knowiesviile, W F. Potter 

Keesville, R. E. Keese 

Leeds, J. H. Van Deusen 

Livingstonville, J. Dutton 

L+ Roy, B. W. Hand 

Lockport, S Parsons 

Livonia, A. Sill 

Lansingburgh, J, G Neal 

La Grange, Geo. W. Clapp? 

Lithgow, H. T. Beecher 

Lewiston, Thos. P. Scovell 

Liberty, J. R. Clements, 

Little Sodus, K, T. Crane 

Little York, P. Walrad 

Leedsville, S. Pennoyer 

Leouardsville, Luke Hoxie 

Lowville, and Lew.s County, H. 
Mills 

Livingston, Gen. S. W. Ten 
Broeck 

Lansingville, A. Conrad 

Lee, O W. Storey 

La Fargeville, J. N. Rottiers 

lina, N. Bo Garnsey 

| Lexington Heights, L. Bailey 

Lyonsdale; D S Howard 

Lewis, F. Barrow 

Lawrencevil e, J. Hayward 

Linklaen, D. McDimic 

Lake Ridge, S. K. ‘Todd 

Laureus, Wm. W. Robinson 

Little Valley, S. J. Whipple 

Lysander, N. Hart 

Lower Hampton, Jos. Peck 

Moreau, B_ Lattimore 

Millville, Ezra Ide 

Monroeville, J. K. Roe 

Montgomery, H. Morrison 

Macedon, S. D. Wilson 

Mount Morris, J. R. Murray, Jr 

Maltaville, J. Tallmadge 

Mottville, Hl. Delano 

Minaville, S. C. Jackson 

Marlborough, M. J. Fletcher 

Morristown, Dan Church 

Manchester Bri'ge, J C. Cornell 

Madison, L, W. Curtis 

Mamorcueck, J. J) Marshall 

Mansville, J. Waterman 

Moriches, J. M. Fanning 

Middleville, G W. Griswold 

Meredith, 8S. A. Law 

M»bbettsville, H. R. Coffin 

Mount Upton, O- Richmand 

Middle Hope, & 8S. Woolsey 

Mayville, R Whiteside 

Moscow, John Sheldon 

Mariavilie, J. Quackenbush 

Massena, Wm _ 3. Paddock 

Mina, Wm Mayborn 

Moira, 8. Harris 

Mecklenburg, Henry Fish 

Manhassett, R H Titus 

Moravia, John Alsop 

Malone, G. 8S. Adams, P. M. 

Manlius, Mr. Gilmvr 

Middle Granville, G. W. Porter 

Mechanicsville, J. D. Hart, P M. 

Malta, S.G. Smith 

Monroe Works, Geo. Brentnall 

Moriah, BE. G. Harris 

Mohawk, S. Sechermerhorn 

Middleburgh, L. Watson 

Mansfield, N, Walker 

Middlesex, John Shepard, Jr. 

Mulltown, H Weed 

Mud Creek, H. McEwell 

Medina, S. M. Burroughs 

Moresville. R. H. Gleason 

Malde: Bridge, H. Van Valken- 
burgh 

Mount Washington, A. Wheeler 

Morley, O. Child 

Mongaup Valley, J. Tillottson 

| New Scotland, Jas. McElroy 

Newport, R. Rice 

Naples, A. Hollenbeck 

New Concord, H. B Pratt 

New Lebanon, J. B Churchill 

New Lebanon Springs, S. Good- 
rich 

New Lebanon Centre, J. B. 
Churehill 












































Co., 199 Broadway 
North Easton. R.S. Borden 
| North Kast, Wm. Sheldon 


New Road, A. White 
Nassau, S McClelland 
New Rochelle, J. P. Huntington 
Newark, T. Dickinson 
North Port, S C. Bunce 
New Utrecht S. Cowenhoven 
Newville, G. Green 
New Berlin, John T. White 
Nunda, J. Swain 
North Harpersfield, Wm. Harper 
Norwich, A. Lamb 
Nashville, A. S. Moss 
North Salem, Jas. Scott 
Niagara Falls, P. Whitney 
New Hartford, A. Rogers 
New Baltimore, J. K. Houghtail- 
ing 

Northumberland, C. Pickering 
Nelson, J. Donaldson 
Norway J. Smith 
Ninevah, A Stowell 
Niles, F Kinyon 
Newburgh, Dan’l. Smith 
Niverville, J S. Doane 
North Adams, S. D. Mack 
North Duanesburgh, J. Donnan 
North Stephentown, N. Howard 
North Western, A. H. W. Cook 
North Brookfield, Jos Eaton 
Newark Valley, R. A. Tappan 
Oaks Corners, L. Conyer 
Owego, Geo. Leonard 
Oswego, J M Hart & Co. 
Otsego, T. R. Austin 
Ogdensburgh, Robt. W. Bush 
Ovid, J. D. Van Horne 
Oriskany, A Halsey 
Orangeport, O. L. Wilcox 
Oneida Castle, H. G. Wetmore 
Otisco, H. Smith 
Oxford, H. Baicom 
Otto, Sam’! Harvey 
Oneida Lake, Geo Plum 
Prattsville, Hon. Z Pratt 
Phelps, Dr Carpenter 
Poughkeepsie, Geo. Wilkinson 

bis D. B. Lent 

ig J. A. Ely 
Peekskill, Ira Begea 
Peterboro, M. Powers 
Pitcher, R. P.. Warner 
Palmyra, The Postmaster 
Petersburgh, J S. Coon 
Pleasant Valley, J. O. Ward 
Pleasant Plains, P. D, Cooking- 

ham 
Pawlings, Isaac Akin 
Port Kent, W. C. Watson 
Port Chester, Seth Lyon 
Pratitsburgh, R. C. Pratt 
Parma Centre, C. A. Knox 
Plattsburgh, E. Benedict 
F L. Platt 

Preble, G. A. Woolston 
Palatine Church, D. Smith 
Pamelia 4 Corners, ©. Golding 
Pulteney, S. G. Smith 
Pekin, M. F. Rogers 
Port Jackson, J. G Snell 
Perry, R. Senter 
Perry Centre,.A S. Patterson 
Pine Plains, J. A. Tiompson 
Pompey, Wm, J. Curtis 
Pike, F. J. K. Majer 
Pittstown, Jas Campbell 
Potsdam, F. Ellis 
Palatine Bridge, John Fry 
Peru, Wm. Keese 
Preston, S. H. Covilie 
Perrinton, O. C Eaton 
Pierrepont Manor, J. G. Peass 
Philadelphia, W. Child 
Pulaski, N. Salsbury 
Pound Ridge. H. K. Fancher 
Paris. L. Rouse 
Penn Yan. H. P. Bennett 
Plesis, HW. D Parker, 
Pitearn, RL. Robertson 
Perryville. R. S. Ransom 
Port Jarvis, PB. Elting 
Putnam, John Simpson 
Painted Post, E. E Townsend 
Peeksville, Jolin Rathbone 
Port Crane, Jos. Smethurst 


New York, M. H. Newman & | Quaker Street. J. Sheldon 
Quaker Hill, 
| Red Creek, John W. Cary 
| Rochester, D. M Dewey 


od. Merritt 


| New Hamburgh, J. Van Wyck | Rhinebeck, Wm. B. Plait 


| New Lisbou, H. C. Buck 


| Reseboom, S. W. Barnum 


| North East Ceatre, J. G. Caulk- | Richland, Chas. H. Cross 


{ ins 


| Rutland, M. Eames 

















Rodman, E. Moodey 
Royalton Centre, C. Butler 
Rouses Point, Jno. Bratt 
Randolph, H. Doolittle 
Rensselaerville, R. L. Mulford 
Richville, C. White 
Riverhead, L H. Youngs 
Rockville, Dr. Munson 
Rexford Flats. M. Sheldon 
Rome, O. D. Grosvenor & Co. 
Richfield Springs, Dr. H. Manley 
Richfield, F.C. Shepard 
Richmond, John Johnson 
Ramapo, Steph. Sloat 
Rossie, P. Butterfieid 
Rushville, P. Vorce 
Rock Stream, Peter McKey 
Royalton, Jos. Chapin 
Reynales Basin, AE. Chapin 
Raymerstown, Chas, Derrick 
Russia, Thomas Johnson 
Salem X Roads, N. Fay 
Silver Creek, D. G, Smith 
Susquehannah, G. L. Doolittle 
Summer Hill, BE. Newton 
Syracuse, Stoddard & Babcock 
. Hall & Dickson 
Saugerties, E. J. McCarthy 
Schenectady, Geo. Clare 
Sennett, E. Sheldon 
Salubria, E. Quinn 
Schodack Landing, P. G Ten 
Eyck 
Springfield, Geo. Clarke 
Stephentown, N. Howard 
Saratoga Springs, Jas. Stewart 
South Easton, D. Aldrich? 
Sprout Creek, John C. Shear 
Stanfordville, M. J. Miller 
Salt Point, D Griffin 
Stormville, Benj. Hopkins 
South Granville. C. Taylor 
Sandy Hill, E. D Baker 
Split Rock, Jas. For.une 
Salisbury Centre, A. C. Hopson 
South East, J. O. Howes 
South Amenia, IH. Hiteheoek 
Stafford, S. C Thorne 
Sing Sing, J. I. Kane 
Sauquoit, D. Dunham 
Somers, David Teed 
Sterling, A. Watkins 
Scott, T Harrop 
South Richland, J. l, Dickinson 
Salisbury, E. W. Carryl 
Stone Arabia, C. Snell 
South Middletown, W. Hoyt 
Seneca Falls, S. Chapin 
South New Berlin, A. Simons 
Summit, O. Ives 
Shrub Oak, IL. Purdy, P. M. 
Slaterville, L. Carter 
South Royalton, E. Safford 
Speedsville, L. W. Kingman 
South Salem. Henry Keeler 
South Livonia, O. Hastings 
Seriba, D P. Wright 
Sterling Centre, H. Crocket 
Springville, H. 1. Bloomfield 
Southampton, B. H. Foster 


| Southold, M. C. Cleveland 








— 





Se eeeenceeenngeeeen 


Shelby, A. B. Moore 
St. Johnsville, ‘T. Countryman} 
Schaghticoke, FE. Congdon 
South Hartford, S Cooley 
Schuylerville, J. F. Smith 
South Westerlo, L. Stanton 
Schoharie C. H, A. Gallup 
Schuylers Lake, J. Hartshorn 
Stuyvesant, B. Van Buren 
Sidney Cen‘re, 8. L. Wattles 
Stullwater, R. Merchant 
South Hammond, Jas. Lambie 
Sandy Creek. John Coulter 
Stockbridge, D. H. Frost 
Sacketts Harbor, 8S. L. Hooker 
Stockton, T. Rolph 
Shawangunk, P. V. C. Miller 
St. Andrews, Jas Todd 
Sheldrake, Jos. B. Barry 
South Corinth, Wm, Edwards 
Sullivan, A. W. Lee 
Trenton, L. Guiteau 
Towners. B. B. Benedict 
Three Mile Bay, Wm. Dewey 
Troy, L. Williard 

* OW. McKinney 
Truxton. M. Miller 
Tyre, J. Smith 
Trumansburg, 

len 
Triangle, W. Jackson 


James McLal- 
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White Store, N. N. Greene 
White Creek, S. Barker 
Westville, Geo. D. Gane 
Watervliet Centre, H. Terry 
Windfall, C. M. Brown 
| West Winfield. M. B. Foster 
Warren, H. Taylor 
West Almond, H. McGibeny 
| Willett, R Greene 
| West Charlton, H Ostrom 
| Walden, John D Kidd 
| Wilna, Z. Penniman 
West Troy, C. W. Lawson 
West Greenfield, H. Gardner 
| Wyoming, J. W. Paddock 
Walworth, T. G. Yeomans 
| Westfield, E. C Bliss 
West Milton, H. Van Ostrand 
West Chester, 5. B. Bowne 
| Wheeler, Gen. O. F. Marshal 
| Woodville, John Miner 
Watertown, E. S. Massey W inden, J. P. Keller 
Washington, J Wiuteringham West Leyden, A. Fox 
Washington Hollow, Wm. K. Willink, AC. L. Robinson 
Coffin Windsor, Wm. Swagart 
Wappinger’s Creek, J. Ingham | Wampsville, C. Van Cice 
Warwick, Jno. R. Wilson Whitney’s Point. J. D Smith 
Wesiport, R. Stevenson West Walworth, H. T. Foskett 
Waterford, D. B. King Williamstown, J. L. Humphrey 
White Plains, Jno. R. Sherwood Windham Centre, P. Lewis 
West Somers, Wm. B. Ferris Wheatland, Col. J. Murdock 
Walton, A White Westerlo, A. H. Ford 
Waterville, J. M. Tower | West Stockholm, G. A. Hanchet 
Westmoreland, A. H. Halleck | Yaphank, H. J. Weeks 
Wes! Point, Rich. D. Arden | Youkers, J. Bashford 
West Galway, Geo. Aiusiee Youngstown, Peter Tower 


—-—— 


The Purchase, J. T. Carpenter 
Troupsburgh, J Everett 
Tarrytown, H. Sheldon 
Taberg, H. G. Bloss 
Towanda, Dan Butts 
Trenton Falls, M. Moore 
Unadilla. S G Cone 
Utica, Win. Bristol 

B.*) =D Redmond 

Upper Red Hook, J. Rowley 
Union Mills, F. Veeder 
Victory, Jas. Wallace 
Valaiie, M. L. Prentiss 
Vernon, Jas, Turner 
Verbank, C. Coffin 

Vernon Centre, E. M. Foot 
Van Buren, C. H. Kingsiey 
Volney, EB. Griffin 
Verona, Geo. T. Peckham 
Voorieesville, 8. Ostrom 
Wilton, Cyrus Perry 


} 








GUANO. 
Superior lot of Patagonian Guano just landing—put up in tight 
casks, thus preserving all the ammonia—for sale at two cents 
per lb. atthe Agricultural Warehouse of S.C. HILL 3 & CO. 43 
Fulton St., New-York. Oct. 1, [548—3t. 
LARGE STOVES. 
} i> Subscribers are making the largest and best Stoves in mar- 
ket for Dairymen, Planters, and Hotel keepers—to which their 
altlention is iivited. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver st., Albany. 
Oct. 1, 1848—8t. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
YP\HE Subseriber offers for sale, several very superior Southdown 
Rams and Ewes, (trom lambs to 4 years old,) some of wluch 
are imported aniunals, 

Great care has been taken, and no expense spared to raise up 
this stock to a high standard. He has lately added to his former 
stuck. several fine animals, many of which were selected personal- 
ly by their former owner, trom some of the most noted flocks in 
Engiand 

Applications may be made either personally, or hy letter, addres- 
sed J. McD. McINTYRE, Albany. 

Oct. 1.—3t. 








PLUM STOCKS. 
HE subscriber offers for sale 100,000 good strong seedling Plum 
Stocks. 

Messrs. King and Ripley, and other nurserymen who have used 
these plum stocks, prefer them to the imported or any other sort 
ever tried by them, 

None less than 15 inches high will be put in. 

; Price $10 per 1.000—$90 for 10,000, delivered in New-York. 

Also, a large collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape 
Vines. &e. Apply to SAMUEL 1. GUSTIN, Newark, N. J. 

Oct. 1—2t. 


TO NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS AND HORTI- 
CULTURISTS GENERALLY. 
(THE subscriber, for many years agent of the Highiand Nurseries 
of Newburgh, having withdrawn from other engagements, has 
now devoted himself to the Commission Business, and intends giv- 
ing special attention to the Nurserymen, Gardeners and Horti- 
culturists of the country generaily. 

His arrangements tor a regular correspondence with agents in 
Europe will be immediately completed, and prompt attention al- 
Ways given to the receiving goods from, and the forwarding gouds 
to Europe. 

He will also receive for sale, consgnments of seeds or other 
foods, they mav have to dispose of, and attend to the transaction of 
any business here or in Europe, with which they may entrust him. 
There being no such agency in the city, he hopes by a faithful at- 
tention to their interests, to render his services valuable, aud res- 
pectiully solicits their patronage. 

References —A.J. Downing, Esq. and A. Saul & Co., Newburgh; 
H. Reid, Murry Hill, N. Y., and Elizabethtown, N. J. 

GEO. G. SHEPPARD, 
' 143 Maiden Lane, New York. 

N. B. Orders for Russia Mats, for Budding or Packing, immedi- 
ately supplied, 

New-York, Oct. 1, 1848.—2t. 








NEWBURGH NURSERY—FRUIT TREES. 
ab Ngece Nursery contains a general assortment of fine thrifly trees, 
consisting of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apri- 
cots, Nectarines, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries, &c., 
Of the most approved kinds. Also many that are new and rare, 
of recent introduction. 
All orders (post-paid,) will be carefully attended to by the pro- 
prietor—Catalogues sent on application. 
CHA’S. DOWNING. 
Newburgh, Orange County, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1848,—2t. 
FRUIT TREES. 
se Subscribers are now ready to receive orders for superior 
TREES viz: APPLES, PLUMS, PEARS, CILERRIES, 
PEACHES, &c , from their new nursery. Trees all warranted in 
a healthy condition, and true to their sorts. Orders are entered on 
the order book, to be forwarded as soon as practicable in the fall. 
Orders respectfully solicited, and will receive prompt attention. 
WILSON, THORBURN & TELLER. 
{> Also, a fine assortment of choice varieties of the Pear on 
Quince stocks, or dwarf pear trees. 
Albany. Oct 1. 1848—2t 














TO NURSERYMEN, ORCHARDISTS, AND 
PLANTERS. 
i subscriber offers for sale at his nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 
Pear, Quince, Cherry, Plum, Apple, aud Dwart Apple, (Para- 
dise) stocks, suitable for budding next August, or for Spring graft- 
ing. Also, the following ornamental tree stocks, from two to three 
feet high and stout: viz. Mountain Ash, Oak, Hawthorn, Elm, 
Spanish Chestnut, Horse Chestnut, Birch, Beech, Ash, Norway 
Maple, Sweet Brier, Larch, Scotch fir. (2 ft ) Silver fir, (1f.) Spruce 
fir, (1 ft.) Norway fir, (1 ft) Arbor Vitae, (15 in.) 
Also, 50 of the finest sorts of PEARS, standard and dwarf. 
Priced listsent to post paid applicants. * 
Oct. 1 —4t. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N, Y. 
Late A. J. Downing §& Co. 


je undersigned beg leave to inform their patrons and the pub- 
- lic in general, that their stock of 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c., &e., 

For Autumn planting, is unusually large and thrifty, especially 
PEARS, PLUMS and APPLES; of most of the standard varieties 
of the latter there are several thousand trees, three and four years 
old, of large size suitable for orchard planting, together with a ge 
neral assortment of Cherry, Peach, Nectarme and Apricot trees, 
Also, Grape vines, small] fruits, &e., &c. 


B. M. WATSON, 





Portugal Quince Trees, standard height, 6 ft,..... Sree. fC 

6 - quenouille ** wT Seeeenenie coooe L@® 

Angers (true) ‘ - 24 T) sukdechnawweeue 1 00 

Senailor woes Of Cie GROVES, WIIG ocs06ssidicsscccseecess ~ oe 
Hedge Plants. 

Backthorn, 9 year old, per 100D..oc0s cccccccccececens wwe Se 

Osage Orange, “ per 1000,..... i aekateewen eer ere .. 1200 


The ORNAM!?NTAIL DEPARTNENT is full and complete; 
for particulars see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just issued 
for 1848 & 49, and will be sent to all post-paid applicants. 

Orders respectfuily solicited, and will receive prompt attention, 
which will be caretully packed and shipped to any part of the 
Union or Europe 

N. B. Catalogues to be had gratis of the agent in N. Y., Geo, G. 
SuerHerp, 143 Maiden Lane, and at the office of ‘‘ Tur CuLtiva- 
Tor,” Albany. A. SAUL & CO. 

Highlund Nurseries, Oct. 1, 1848.—2t. 


FRUIT TREES. 
HE Subscriber now offers for sale at his nursery in Canterbury, 
Orange County, N. Y., a general assortment of Fruit Trees, 
embracing all of the most valuable varieties of fruit, with many 
that are new and Rare. And having obtained them all from the 
best sources, or from bearing trees of well known varieties, and 
proved a large proportion of them on his own grounds; and the 
budding and marking of all his trees being done with his own 
hands, assisted by his Son; and devoting his entire attention to fruit 
trees only, he believes them to be equally correct with those of any 
other establishment. 
His stock of APPLES. embracing many thousands, is large and 
very thrifty, at $20 per 100 
Trees of s” all size for the Western States, at low prices. 
With grafts of all the varieties at low rates, 
See Catalogue, which willbe sent to all post paid applicants. 
Also for sale, 30,000 SEEDLING PLUM STOCK®, ove year old, 
and 5.000 one year old BUCKTHORN PLANTS. 
Canterbury, Oct. 1, I81°.—It CHARLES HANILTON, 


MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 
AVING arrived ata point in which I desire to reduce my stock 
of Sheep, | have therefore conciuded to sell about 600 Merino 
Sheep this fall, which have been bred with great “care, and are ine 
ferior to none in the Untied States—200 of which are half bloods 
from the importation made by Mr. Taintor. Nothing need be sai 
to recommend them, for they recommend themselves. 
Cornwall, Sept. 1, 1848. —2t. A... B'NGTTAM. 
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NUAL MEETING N. Y. s. “AG. - SOCIE ‘4 # 
ue Annual Meeting of the N. Y. S. A. Society, will be held 
at Albany on the 3d Wednesday, (17th) of January, 1549. 

Preminms will be awarded on Grain and Root crops, Butter, 
Cheese, Fruits, &e Statements should be furnished the Secretary 
early in January. It isdesired that there should be a full represen- 
tion from the County Societies, as well as of the friends of Agri- 


culture generally. 
» A Pomological Exhibition wil! be held at the rooms of the Society, 


and growers of fruit are respectfully requested to forward speci- | g 


mens to the Secretary, as early, :if practicable, as the 15th of Ja- 
nuary B. P. JOHNSON, 


New.1 , 1848—3t. Secretary. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Five hundred tons of genuine Peruvian Guano, fresh from the 
Chinche Islands, now landing from on board ship, for sale in 

lots to suit purchasers. Farmers will do well to be upon their 
guard of whom they purchase Guano, as muci is sold under the 
name of Peruvian, which is spurious and a!most entirely worthless. 

{PLOWS, &c.—Upwards of sixty different kinds of Plows, Har- 
rows, Cultivators, Thrashers, Horse Powers, and Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements of great variety, 

FIELD AND GARDEN “SEEDS.—A complete assortment. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the above, of 100 pages, will be sent 
gratis to all who request it, post-paid. 


Apply at the Agricultural Wareliouse and Seed Store of 
A. B ALLEN & CO.., 


189 & 191 Water street, New-York. 


KINDERHOOK NURSERIES, 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


I SNYDER begs leave to inform the patrons of this estab- 
* jishment and the public in general that his stock of FRUIT 


TREES for sale for autumn planting, is large, comprising all that 
is choice and rare, of recen: introductions ; as Well as a full and 
large assortment of all the leading standard varieties. Also 
100,000 Seedling 2 yr. old Apple Trees, $5 pr. 1,000, 
10, 000 Plum Seedlings, 1 yr old, $10 per 1 000. 
Also, English Hawthorn, Buckthorn, Privet plants, Arbor Vit, 


for screens and hedges 
Ornamental trees, of extra size, suitable for streets or lawns, 


consisting of 
Elns, European Lindens, 


European Mountain Ash, Maples, 
European Larch, Norway Spruce, Firs, 
&c., §c. 
A good collection of flowering shrubs and greenhouse plants, in- 
aaiee many of the most brilliant Roses of new and rare kinds. 
Catalogues and information by letter, furn'sed on all pest paid 
applications ; and trees securely packed soas to be sent with per- 
fect safety any distance, by railroad or otherwise 
Nov 1, 1$48—1t. 





Nov. 1—2t. 

















SCHOOL OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
Attached to the ** Department of Philosophy and the Arts,” in 
Yale College 
B. Situm™an, Jr, Professor or Cheeasery and the kindred Sciences 
applied to the Arts. 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Agriculiural Chemistry. 
IE. Instructors in this department have opened a commodious 
laboratory on the College grounds, where they are now prepa- 
red to receive pupils in special and general chemistry The system 
pursued with those whe design to become chemists or to study the 
science extensively, is thorough and complete. Sach students al- 


Ways commence with an extended course of qualitative examination 


of unknown substances—and in due time pass through a series of 
varied quantitative determinations. To those who wish to follow 
special investigations connected either with the arts, agriculture or 
pure science, every facility will be afforded, both in organic and in- 
organie analysis. 

Prot. B. SILLIMAN, Jr., will instruct particularly in general ele- 
mentary and analytical Chemistry, Mineralogy and Metallurgy, with 
special reference to their application to the useful arts. He will al- 
so give a course of lectures on Mineralogy and Metallurgy, conti- 
nued through the summer term. During the fall and earlier part 
of the winter, he will also carry a class, through a course of elemen- 
tary Chemistry, in elucidation of the regular course On this subject 
in the Academical department. 

The instruction in the professorship of Agricultural Chemistry is 
intended to unite, as muen as possible, practical views with theory ; 
lo give the untaught farmer an opportunity to become acquainted 
with so much of scielce as shall enable him to reason upon his dai- 
ly pursuits, and to understand the great principles upon which good 
cultivation must depend, presented i in so plain a form as to be within 
the comprehension of all. Few chemical terms will be employed 
in the lectures, and those only of the simple explanations ; they will 
thus be understood by those who have never devoted any attention 
to the subject. A regular course of lectures will be delivered in 
the winter of each year, commencing in January and continuing 
about two months, there being four lectures in each week. Tie 
subjects of the course will be—the composition and nature of the 
sou, the plant, and the animal—theories of rotation of crops, aud of 
feeding—modes of draining—the different kinds of manures, their 
value and how beneficial—the i improvement of waste lands, &c. &c 
Text-bvoks will be indicated for study during leisure hours. 

In connection with the lectures. will be a short course of elemen- 
tary Chemistry, for such as wish to study somewhat more of che- 
mistry than is given in the course, and to qualify themselves for ma- 
king ordinary testings and qualitauve examinations of soils, ma- 
nures, &c.; this course will occupy two hours of five days in each 
week during t two mouths. 

The fee for the Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry will be $10. 
That for the Elementary Chemical Course, including apparatus 
and reagents, will be $25 

Students m Analytical Cc hemistry are allowed to work in the la- 
boratory during the whole day; glass will be furnished, (with char- 
ges for breakage,) also the ordinary reagents and balances for the 
use of those who are so fur advanced as to require them. There 
will be frequent recitations, and the students will receive the con- 
Stant attention of one or both of the professors, ‘The fee for this 
class wiil be $20 per month. 

The vacations will correspond with those in the Academical de- 
partments, viz:—six weeks from the third Wednesday of August ; 
tw» weeks from the first Wednesday in January; and four weeks 
from the third Wednesday in April of each year. Sessions begin 
with the close of each vacation, and are in length respectively, ) an 
14 and 12 weeks. 

Students in this school will enjoy all the advantages to be derived 
from the extended means of the stitution in Libraries, Instruments 
and Collections, The Mineralogical and Geological collection is 
widely known as one of tie best in the country, and there are smal- 
ler collections in the possession of the Professors. ‘Tose who de- 
sire it can have access to the Lectures on Chemistry, Mineralogy 
and Geology, by Prof B SILLIMAN, Senior, and to the Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, by Prof D. OLMSTED. 

Instruction is also accessible in higier Mathematies, in Engineer. 
ing and the use of Instrumeits, in Puilology, History, Orienta: Lan- 
guages, and Belles Lettres. 

Tue department of Philosophy and the Arts in Yale College, of 
which the School of Applied Chemistry is a part, has been organi- 
zed with a view to meet the wants of those who desire to follow 
the studies embraced under it further than they are pursued in a 
collegiate course. Those who desire further information on this 
subject, are referred to the annual catalogue of the Institution for 
-*- ?48. 

A coliege education is*not however required of those who become 
students under this department. 

The Professors are always accessible to those who wish to con- 
sult them on matters relating to their several departments; and will 
undertake such analyses as may be entrusted tothem, J.etters of 
inquiry will be promptly attendee to. 

Analytical Laboratery, Yule College, New Haven, Nov. 1843.—2t. 
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THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 








31 per ann.—7 copies for $5—15 copies for $10. 
Payable always in advance. 
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